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Barnes National SchoolBooks 


Are Successful and Standard. 


BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. 
Watson’s Spelling Books. 


BARNES’ MONTEITH CEOCRAPHY. 
Monteith’s Physical Geography. 


BARNES’ FICKLIN ARITHMETICS. 


Davies’ Higher Mathematics. 


BARNES’ SHORT STUDIES IN ENCLISH. 


Maxwell’s English Grammar. 


BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY SERIES. 
Lord’s Points of History. 


BARNES COPY BOOK SERIES. 


Ward’s Business Forms. 
P.,Dd. & S. PENMANSHIP. 


STEELE’S POPULAR SCIENCE SERIES. 
The Pathfinder Physiologies. 


WORMAN’S MODERN LANCUACE SERIES. 
Crosby’s Greek Grammar, Hanson Latin. 


Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars will be forwarded on appli- 
cation. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111-113 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





The Beginnings of New England. 


The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to Civil and Religious 
Liberty. By JoHN Fiske. With Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00, 


CONTENTS :—The Roman Idea and the English Idea; The Puritan Exodus; The 
Planting of New England; The New England Confederacy ; King Philip’s War; 
The Tyranny of Andros. 


Mr. Fiske has made an exhaustive study of the circumstances 
and conditions of the settling of New England; the various po- 
litical, social, and religious features which have made it histori- 
cally of so great interest and importance. He has not shrunk from 
discussing with perfect freedom the various questions which have 
caused so long and heated controversy, but through it all he 
preserves a spirit of perfect candor and a resolute purpose to tell 
the exact truth; and this conspicuous candor, joined with his 
manifest mastery of the subject and his lucid style, gives to the 
book a charm and a value quite remarkable. 


Indoor Studies. 


By JouNn BurRovuGus. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


CONTENTS :—Thoreau, Science and Literature, Science and the Poets, Matthew 
Arnold’s Criticism, Arnold’s View of Emerson and Carlyle, Gilbert White’s Book, A 
Malformed Giant; and briefer essays on The Biologist’s Tree of Life, Dr. Johnson 
and Carlyle, Little Spoons versus Big Spoons, The Ethics of War, Solitude, An Open 
Door, True Realism, and Literary Fame. 


N. B—The price of Mr. Burroughs's other books, which has 
heretofore been $1.50 each, is now $1.25. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 














and ORVILLE T. Bricut, Superintendent of Schools, Engle- 
wood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo, 230 pages. Illustrated. 


This is more strictly than any other work of the kind a book of la ge 

| ewercises. ‘‘The use of language is controlled very largely by habit.” bit 

comes of careful training, long practice, constant use, strict wa oer oy ted 

suggestion, ewercise in thinking, and in the expression of though is is, 
therefore, a book of such exercises as will induce correct habits and a to good | } 
usage. Much care is had in the arrangement of the lessons to secure constant 

ay ness and at the same time to furnish repeated practice in every variety 
of exercise, 


| 168 and 165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| By Ropert C. Metcaur, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., 





METCALF’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN & COMPANY, 


The wide rauge of these Exe rises may be seen from the following synopsis of some of the 
most notable features of the book 


i. nareines i in letters ont ‘their Spanés. 12. Studies of Poems. 
xercises in Words an 0 orms 13. Exercises in Reproduction. 

8. Exercises in the Use of the Dictionary. 14 Seadies in Letter Writing 

4. ra Study of Sentences. 1 5. Pra: z 

6. Exercises in Pronunciation. " ctice in Letter Writing. 

6. tion Exercises 16, Exercises in the ae Use of Words, 

é pau s and Conversation Exercises, 4 Srudies in Biosreoay 
oice Selec : 

19: Picture 8 e Bt ies and Stories. ug 19. os Observations and Neighborhood 

itions, | 

if Counpoition W riting. 20. a Readings. 


Introduction price, 42 cents. Correspondence with reference to the introduction of 
“Metcalf’s Language Exercises” is invited. Sample copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


introduction price. 
149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEM ENT: z 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. 
For pchost and Home. Edited yt LARKIN Dunton, UL.D., 
ead Master Boston Normal Sc 
A oan of choice volumes for A. = aE ing, 
and edited with careful reference to their helpfulness mm edu- 


cation of the Young. 





The following Volumes in the Library now Ready : 
“STORIES OF CHILD LIFE.” 
By ANNA B. BADLAM, of the Rice Training School Boston. 


Book Il. At Play. 30cts. BookIV. At School. 42 cts. 
Also will be ready for early publication several other volumes. 
of either of the abete will be mailed to any teacher for 
examination on receipt of 





SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


k IT. At Home. 24 cts. Book I[I. In the Country, 36 cts. 





“THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS OF THEIR CLASS YET PUBLISHED.” 





HARPER’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


HARPER’S INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, _~ - 


HARPER’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, - - - 


$0.48. 
eit i a i 


112 pages, Small gto, - 


These books are the result of the best professonal skill and experience, and embody the true spirit of reform in geographical teaching. 


ELinv Burritt, ‘the learned blacksmith,” said of them: “ ‘They contain an amount and variety of instruction in all the py astronomical, and political elements 
tera for that would even benefit educated men to acquire. And all this information is presented in a happy simplic 


on. the children of our public schools. 


eee t of Re Xo 
due gout to thhede enmsidemn 


nearly every State of the Unio s_ Geographies have been more generally introduced than any other series, ot only are they in use in the leading public 
mahtry , but hundreds hundreds of Norbat Boles in eedeanios, ond and Colleges have introduced them in their classes. 


GENUINE MERIT. 
ncaa who contemplate 4 change of text-books are cordially invited to correspond with the publishers. Send.for.our Educational Catalogue, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 


ty and fulness of statement and exposition so 


The unprecedented popularity of these books is 
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MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


W. H. Walmsley & Co., 


1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 











Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photo- 
graphic Outfits for 
Amateurs, Specta- 
eles, Eye-Glasses, 
Opera and Marine 
Glasses, etc., etc. 
Illustrated Price List 
mailed free to any ad- 


dress, mention this 
ee = in corresponding 





ANDREWS M™’F’C CO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 


ANOREW®S’ 
Globes, Tella- 
rians, Maps, 
Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Goff’s Histori- 
cal Map of U.S. 

Plain, incisive 
and complete. 
Send for circular. 


Andrews Mfg Company, 


76 FIFTH AVE., Near 14th St., N. Y. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton ‘Sts. ., San Francisco. 





« ASTRONOMICAL ~~ 
APPARATUS, 






HELIOSCOPES 
‘ EYE PIECES 

| AND MICROMETERS 
+a SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
QUEEN &CO 924 cHEST-ST.,., 
PHILADAELPHIA PA. mis 
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FOUNTAIN PENS “<i Re PARS TREE 


paste, quick filing 


= 1, SSE = ayaa s con Janesville, Wis, 


The Berlitz School of Languages. 


SUMMER COURSE, at Asbury Park, N. 


HE Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leading American and ele 
authorities as the best of all natural methods. 
Instruction by the regular professors of the BERLITz SCHOOL; only the best of 
native teachers. Numerous lessons, lectures and excursions, forming a continual practice 
in French and German conversation. Terms very low; French and German tables. 
A special course for teachers free. 
For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 
PROF. N. A. JOLY, Vice-President of the Berlitz Schools, 
W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


THE MURDOCH AND ABSOTT SCHOOL 
Oratory and Expressive Speech. 


SUMMER SESSION OF FIVE WEEKS 
At WEIRS, (100 Miles from Boston,) on LAKE WINNEPASAUKEE, N. H. 
FROM JULY 8th to AUGUST toth. 


PRESIDENT: Mr. JAMES E. MURDOCK, the eminent, actor, reader, and teacher. FACULTY 
Prof. J. W. Churchill; Howard M Tichnor; Rev. Edward Everett Hal , D.D.; Prof. H. P. Town- 
send ; Miss Lillie Hollingshead ; Prof. Franklin McLeay; Rev. EB. C. Abbott, and others. 

Mr. Murdoch's Smee of voice training and expression thoroughly tw A good course of 
Elocution in Five All pupils attending receive a certificate the Weirs is the finest 
congue 9 = N ow Ie England, unsurpassed for healthfulness ne beauty of scenery. 

hotels 35. 50 to $6.00 per week. Reduced . Fares. Tuition for the full course 
925.00. For  .-1- and all particulars, address, pry. Ay C. ABBOTT, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory 


SUMMER SESSION OF SIX WEEKS 


FROM JULY Ist, TO AUGUST 10th, 
GRIMSBY PARK, Canada, 25 Miles from Niagara Falls. 
COOL, HEALTHFUL, ATTRACTIVE. 


Instruction in Voice Culture, Gesture, Articulation, Thought Conception, 
Analysis, Reading, Recitation, Public Delivery. NATURAL SYSTEM. For further 
information, address 


SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
FOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, i878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 
FIME WRITIAG, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Wos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 94 John Street, ¥. Y. HENRY HOR, Soie Agent. 


The New York School Book Clearing House. 


(Formerly ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO.) 
The most complete stock 


Submit List, giving Copy- 
vine oe SCHOO! Books eignied sit eonditin 


bas —~ shelt Be! or second- Whether ee 3 A) Yo or SELL, 
nd, and we wi make ou co 
An Offer “ W a n te d. Mention the SCHOOL JoURNAT. 


Address, SCHOOL BOOK CLEARING HOUSE, 65 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


INDERGARTEN ATERIAL 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 3 EAST 14th ST. N.Y. 

































aE ECHAMe 
BEE TAM 







For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fulness, and i Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Ap azatite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Sourzye ae eer on the Skin, Disturbed Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous 
and Tremb: Sensations, &c. THE FIRST DO E WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY 
MINUTES. is isno fiction. Eve a Box of these Pills, 
and 8 oe ar be acknowledged to be S&F: Wo edicine.— ea a box.”— 

PILLS, taxen as quickly restore females to comp te health. For a 


WEAK STOMACH ; IMPAIRED DIGESTION DISORDERED LIVER ; 


ACT LIKE MAGIC :—a few — will work wonders upon th 
oo the muscular System; restorin, BUD Ox Wear th bri My obs ye pom | 
the who sical energy of the 


b ti arousing with the ROS phy 
heaen frame hay od adm! n all classes of society, and one of the 
8 PILLS HAVE LARGEST SALE 












sufferer is earnestly invited to hn 
nderful “Worth 























facts ” 
best guaran’ the Nervous and Debilitated is that hat BEE 
OF ANY Sy PATENT i uebicnty IN THE WORLD. Full directions with each Box. 
* Byogneed & only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
ld by Drug generally. B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Cunal vo New York. 
Sole Agents toe the U United States, who (inquire first), if your does not keep them, @ 





WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON maps OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 








JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ax Chentical Apparatus, 


New Table Air- 
pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Sehools. Corres 
pondence desired, 
» Mention this Jour- 
RAL. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209, and 241 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
JHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 








Colleges, 
Schools and 
; Laboratories, 
Oupencen’s Burners ‘and Combustion Fur. 
aaces, % specialty tn manufacture. 








BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 
CHEMICAL APPARATTS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 
For Colleges and Schools. 


=" ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on ppplication. 





Course of Mineralogy for 
Young People. 


(AGASSIZ ASSOCLATION COURSE.) 


Suitable for Teachers, High Schools, and all 
who wish to Rapemse acquainted with the ele- 
ments of Mineralogy 


Book, Collection, Correspondence, 


[First Grade], One Dollar; postage, 25 cents. 


Address G. GUTTENBE 
Teacher of Natural Sciences, eRIE. pa 





Teachers and Superintendents will find it to 
their interest to subscribe for “THE GEO- 
GRAPHICAL NEWS,” which will give them all 
the latest developments and changes in Geo- 
graphy. To teach Geography one must be 
thoroughly posted. Terms, $1.00 per ycar. 
Address, THE GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS, 

415 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


AVIS 


“MEMORY AND Irs ve bog » By Dr. Ep- 
WARD Pick, Pn.D., M. A., from aaaies to 

“ Loisette.” With suggestions for a Rational 
Method of IMPROVING THE MEMORY, AND FA- 
CILITATING THE aa ye A or KNOWLEDGE, 
without recurring to artificial means. N¢ of 
Edition, 25c. Address Dr. Pick, 24 CnionSq., N.?- N. 


OLD BOOKS. OLD MAGAZINES. 


Do you want to sell them? They will bring 
you cash. 


Nogareede MILLER tuer” 














CHICAGO. 
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The 


fuHz CLEAREST POSSIBLE STATEMENT OF TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. 


chool Journal. 


THE 


MOST SUGGESTIVE IDEAS PERTAINING TO 


EDUCATION. THE MOST PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 





ESTABLISHED 1870. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, | 4: 
JEROME ALLEN, j Editors. 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 
The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 


Teachers’ Institute and Practical Teacher 
The Josmiy) $1.25 a year. 


Treasure-Trove. (Monthly.) Illustrated. $1.00 a year. 











CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEAR TO ONE ADDRESS. 
The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 
The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$ 1.80 


EK. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, (8th St.) N. Y. 
WFSTERN CFFICE, GEN. EASTERN AGEN L353, 
£. L. KELLOGG & CO., | J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
185 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 110 Studio Building, Boston. 


J. I, CHARLOUIS, Manager Advertising Department, 
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GIVE US THE BIBLE AND IT WILL DO ITS OWN WORK 
—EDWARD IRVING. 





THE YOUNGER A CHILD IS THE LESS LET HIM HEAR 
THE UNSPEAKABLE NAME. 
—RICHTER. 


NO ONE CAN TEACH RELIGION WHO HAS IT NOT. 
—RICHTER. 





THE ONLY WAY TO DIMINISH THE AMOUNT OF WRONG IS 
TO DIMINISH THE NUMBER OF BAD MEN. 
—HORACE MANN. 


CONSCIENCE IS THE MAGNET OF THE SOUL. 
—HOoRACE MANN. 





LIFES LESSON. 





Fate frowned upon me in my thoughtless youth, 

I shrank in fear ; I trembled ‘neath the rod, 

But age hath taught me well this deeper truth, 

The frowns of fate are but the smiles of God. 
THEODORE F. SEWARD. 





‘THE assurance of the average boy is well illus- 

trated in a conversation that recently took 
place between a mother and her four-year-old son. 
‘‘ Mamma,” he said, “‘did God make me?” “ Yes, 
Harvey,” answered mamma, soberly. ‘‘ God made 
you for mamma’s little boy.” ‘“‘Humph!” said 


Harvey, after a little. ‘‘God did a pretty good job 








that time, didn’t He?” If this boy grows up with 
this conceit he will make a man of little use or in- 
fluence. How to keep self-respect in a child and 
yet not cultivate his conceit, is one of the problems 
the teacher it called upon to solve. 





At the closing exercises of some of the public 

schools of this city, the first appearance will 
be noted of some of the results of manual training. 
Instead of asking the boys how many kinds of 
phrases may be tacked on to the subject or predicate, 
they will exhibit sentences they have constructed 
that describe objects they have seen. The girls will 
show how they design, and plan out, and cut out, 
and make a garment. They will cook some anti- 
dyspeptic dishes. And in doingall of this they will 
exhibit such traits of self control, of self-knowl- 
edge, and of culture, that they will be pronounced 
educated. Those who are halting and wondering 
‘‘which way the cat is going to jump,” will find 
that they must follow the lead of this great metro- 
politan city. 





-_— 


PROGRESSIVE educators would have rejoiced to 

have seen what we saw last Saturday in this 
city. Those who know New York, know that the 
region about Five Points has not been very high in 
the civilized scale. But regenerative forces have 
been at work for several years, foremost among 
which have been two public schools, taught by two 
brothers, Henry and Hugh O'Neil. These schools 
have always stood high in public estimation, but 
recently they have been exalted to the very first 
rank, on account of their manual training work. 
This new feature was introduced in an experimental 
way two years ago, and has proved to be aremark- 
able success. In the first place, it was introduced 
as work, additiona] to the regular course of study. 
No line of study, previously pursued, has been 
omitted. This is an important consideration. In 
the second place, no special teachers have been 
added to assist in this special work. And then the 
location of these schools is peculiar. No loca'ity on 
this continent has had such a name as the blocks 
surrounding these schools. But here these two 
brothers went to work with a wil], and such wis- 
dom as has been rarely excelled in the history of 


3| educational progress. The boys in their schools 


were shown how to mold in clay, work in wood, 
and make models of geometrical solids, by folding 
paper. The starting was slow, but during the past 
year the momentum has been great and the pro- 
gress rapid. What we saw was the result of the 
pupils’ own efforts. They have been working along 
the line of their activities. The clay modelings 
were unsurpassed. We have seen nearly all the 
exhibitions made of this work from our schools 
during the last twenty-five yeare, and we never 
saw finer work from any school, high or low. 
There were hundreds of models of geometrical 
solide, each one folded from a single piece of paper. 
The forms were of great variety, and some of them 
of wonderful intricacy. In all work the pupils 
were required to make acceptable drawings before 
execution. No model of a solid could be attempted 
before a drawing of all lines of folding had been 
made. In other words, the work must be done in 
the mind before it could be attempted on paper. 
Many boys spent days in thinking out new forms 
before they touched a pencil to paper. It has been 
a principle, rigidly followed, not to allow a pupil to 
do any kind of work until an acceptable working 
drawing has been made. The result is seen to-day, 
and will be seen many years hence, in added power 
of mental comprehension. We wish our space per- 
mitted a fuller account of the results reached in 
these schools. It is needless to say that the princi- 
pals of these schools have worked in close sympathy 
with the board of education, especially with Supt. 





Jasper, under whose immediate supervision the 
plans nave been carried out. We wish all doubters 
as to the mental culture that can be derived from 
manual training, properly introduced, and prac- 
ticed, could have seen the work we have described. 
The sight would have converted every one of them. 





e+ 


Y OUNG WOMEN have surpassed young men in 

all institutions where young men and women 
have pursued the same courses in the same classes. 
A Baltimore paper thinks that the coming man has 
already an able competitor in the coming women, 
who is even now crowding him in honors, The 
Tribune of this city wants to know whether she 
will excell the young man in foot ball games. We 
have no doubt she would if she really wanted to, 
but we do not believe that her tastes lie in that 
direction. She has better desires. Foot ball games 
are good enough; so are all manly sports, but the 
difficulty with them is that many young men pur- 
sue them as an end, not as a means to an end. 
Young women will not be as likely to take up foot 
ball, or base bal), or any other game as a means of 
making money, as young men will be. This is 
owing to the native taste of the young men. It 
differs radically from that of young women. While 
not advocating the superiority of either sex, we are 
firm believers in the native, inborn, average 
equality of the sexes. History has proved it, is 
proving it, and will prove it. 


* 





THE world is not to be made good by law, in our 

opinion, but if we are mistaken,. the selling of 
cigarettes to cbildren is a good place at which to 
commence. The last legislature of this state passed 
a law forbidding such sales, and now an offender in 
Brooklyn has been convicted, and compelled to pay 
a fine of fifty dollars. If a law is worth enacting it 
is worth enforcing ; so we are glad this cigarette 
law has been made to do some work. There are 
some people who have neither the fear of God nor 
man before their eyes, but such persons stand in 
great fear of the law; s0 wesay, let the law be en- 
forced. It will do good, but in the meanwhile the 
cigarette evil will not be abated so long as the old 
set the young bad examples. 


‘THE death of Theodore Dwight Woolsey removes 

from us one of our most successful teachers. 
No long life in America has been better spent. 
From early manhood to the latest old age he was an 
unremitting worker in the educational field. But 
his real greatness did not consist in his vast erudi- 
tion, or his scholastic zeal, but in his knowledge of 
raap, and in his earnest consecration to the work of 
uplifting humanity. Others have been profound 
scholars, and successful class room instructors, but 
he was more—a teacher. His pupils loved him for 
what was in his character, not for what he had ac- 
quired. No mere scholar could have attracted to 
himself so warm a circle of friends. The magnet- 
ism which real greatness always inspires was his, 
by natural gifts, erudition, and culture. 





‘THE death of Miss Brigham, president-elect of 

Mount Holyoke College, is a loss to the educa- 
tional world. She had been for twenty-eight years 
the associate principal of a great girls’ school in 
Brooklyn. During this time she had taught litera- 
ture and mental science, as well as, but no better 
than many other women had taught these subjects. 
Here was not the source of her strength. An eati- 
mate of her character cays the secret of her influ- 
ence was that she put new meaning into her pupils 
lives. Life had broader, nobler, higher possivilities 
for them when they left her than when they came 
to her, ; 
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TEACHERS’, BUREAUS. 





The growth of these means for aiding teachers to 
obtain situations has been quite rapid during the past 
five years. When the first one was opened in this city 
in 1859, by Mr. J. W. Schermerhorn, it had to struggle 
against an impression in the minds of teachers, that 
only poor teachers employed such a means for obtaining 
places. Boards of education too were suspicious. But 
as it became evident after a time, that he put on his 
register good teachers, mainly, his office was much 
sought by employers, anda large business was developed. 
A principal describes his experience with this noted 
agency twenty years ago : ‘ 

‘| wanted an extra good teacher and sought for one 
in all the accustomed channels without success. I was 
prejudiced against a teachers’ bureau, but as I saw 
no other way, I consulted Mr. Schermerhorn. After he 
had heard me, he said, ‘‘I have just the teacher you 
want.” I was incredulous, but in a conference was most 
favorably impressed. She was actually above the 
standard I had set up; I was surprised that I could 
secure so extraordinary a teacher at a teachers’ bureau ; 
[ considered Mr. Schermerhorn’s judgment after that as 
superior to mine.” 

As the teachers’ bureau has vindicated itself and 
shown its necessity, there is turning towards it a vast 
volume of business, Very many country school trus- 
tees now apply to it for teachers ; colleges and private 
achools have long been its patrons. The reason of this 
is that, in general, a teachers’ agency will not deal with 
poor teachers. It is almost fatal to future business to 
put a poor teacher forward when a good one is asked 
for ; and ali want good teachers. Of course the effect 
of this upon the teacher has been like a spur to advance- 
ment. 

There are many teachers of high qualifications, who 
by force of circumstances are receiving only a small 
salary ; they know of no other positions, and are de- 
pressed mentally by the outlook. Tothem the “ teachers’ 
bureau” is of untold value. It can put them into the 
very places for which they are fitted ; they can obtain 
the salary they deserve. But, really, the ‘‘ teachers’ 
bureau,” is of most aid to the school officers. They 
think they are able to judge of qualifications, but the 
manager of an agency is far better qualified. When a 
school board advertises that it wants a principal or 
a superintendent it will be flooded with applications and 
testimonials ; and it will be a mere chance if it gets a 
competent man. 

The great advance movement of the past ten years 
has resulted as we predicted, in a demand for better 
teachers, It has become pretty firmly fixed in the 
minds of many boards of education that the editor of 
the ScHooL JOURNAL must know just who the best 
teachers of this country are. He has been often written 
to, by people he had never heard of, to select “ the best 
teacher possible.” It became necessary to put this 
growing work into a business form, and so the ‘‘ New 
York Educational Bureau,” has been organized and put 
under the charge of Mr. Herbert 8. Kellogg. It will be 
an efficient aid to teachers and school officers. 

There are many difficulties in the path of the teachers’ 
bureau. (1) Not all of the good teachers who are regis- 
tered are adapted for the vacancies. For example, a 
primary teacher was called for ; a primary teacher was 
anxious for a place, but this place demanded remarkable 
executive powers, and so she could not (though a good 
teacher) be recommended to it.. (2) The applicant often 
fails to present sufficient materials on which to base a 
correct judgment of his abilities. For example, a 
teacher desires a position at $700 per year; he knows 
arithmetic, etc., but there is nothing sent in as to his 
ability or success in teaching. This is a common defect. 
(3) The applicant is often too anxious to get from and not 
give toan agency. For example, a teacher registers in a 
bureau and awaits a place ; his place is in all likelihood 
to be vacant. Instead of turning it over to the agency 
to fill he offers it to some friend, or imparts the know- 
ledge to an agency different from the one he is dealing 
with. This selfishness destroys the confidence that 
must exist. Agencies exist to recompense the work of 
the manager. All members should strive to have the 
manager make money ; if he cannot make money they 
cannot either. 

The success of the teachers’ agencies means advancing 
salaries, means better teaching, means the appearance in 
the school-rvom of men and women of higher character, 
greater ability, and broader culture. 

But with the founding of these agencies (as with the 
appearance of all good things), there also appear opera- 
tors in the field that bring discredit on the business. 





There are men and women who undertake to tell other 
persons whom to select as teachers, when they are not 
judges themselves, and when the number on their books 
is so small that no choice can be had. Good teachers, 
as a rule, register at good agencies. Numerous com- 
plaints come of the mode of dealing with school officers 
and teachers. These parties will in time learn what is 
best for them to do. 





LINES OF PROGRESS. 





1. Examination with marking and grading af teach- 
ers. The future will do away with the methods of such 
markings and examinations as are used as the only test 
of the work in the class-room. It is manifestly impro- 
per to subject a teacher to a single test, especially if on 
the result of that test her standing for an entire year is 
made to rest. 

2. Lhe independence and freedom of both teachers and 
principals from the petty tyranny of incompetent super- 
vision. There are supervising officers, and then again 
there are supervising officers. In the progress of educa- 
tion we want to get and keep competent men and 
women, to direct the work of those under them. A 
really able superintendent is so rare a person that when 
once found he should be retained, and given power. 

8. Flexible grading. The word “cast-iron” grading 
has become a by-word and laughing stock. Plain, com- 
mon sense people see its fallacy; only a few ignorant 
teachers defend it. The absurdity of making all pupils 
study the same lessons, at the same time,and of the 
same lengths, needs only to be stated to be reprobated. 

4, Any stimulus that offers an inducement to teachers 
to devote every energy to the preparation of a class for 
a dreaded examination, and neglect the real education 
of children in knowledge, character, and mental power 
should be relegated to the past. This method furnishes 
a stimulus to the teacher to cram and load the memory 
of the pupil with facts and figures, to be retained for a 
time, and then drawn out at the proper moment by the 
expected and looked-for question. Accuracy of state- 
ment and correctness of answer are counted far beyond 
their true value, and even among the youngest children 
the memory is used as an educational tool to a degree 
that should not be tolerated even in the education of 
adults. All this should be reformed. It is unworthy 
the age in which we live. 

5. Text-books: not servants but masters; not instru- 
ments for memory cramming, but character building. 
Not less text-books but more of them, more full, clearer 
in expression and fuller in illustration and incident, 
but not made to help ignorance, but stimulate talent. 
Old text-books offered a premium to laziness; the new 
ones a reward to diligence. 

6. Professional permanency, not non-professional per- 
manency. Permanency is exceedingly harmful when it 
holds incompetent teachers in places. 

7. Reasonable pay and a pension when age comes on. 
The debt of the public to the faithful teachers can never 
be paid. It is ashame that to-day there are thousands 
of disabled teachers who are more or less dependent up- 
on charity. Progress in the future should be along this 
line, and it should commence very soon. 





AS TO MARKS. 


So much has been said against marking pupils that 
the question is often asked, ‘‘ Shall I mark my pupils?” 
The complaint against marking arose because marking 
had been abused. For example, ina normal school the 
teacher was seen to take a pencil in hand as soon as the 
pupil had begun to recite, and then at the end to mark 
down his estimate. His whole manner said that to 
place a mark was his great business; this communi- 
cated itself to the class, ‘‘ What do you think he gave 
me?” ‘I got 10, I know that, for he made two marks,” 
etc. These remarks were daily made 

Some record must be made of the work of a large 
class; the teacher cannot carry it in his memory. 
Marking is merely ;putting on paper an estimate of the 
work of apupil. It is for his own use, and not to be 
exhibited to the world or made part of the permanent 
archives of the institution. It is also for his own pro- 
tection that he keep some record of class work. If a 
parent complains that a child is held back unreasonably 
the teacher may refer to his record. 

The ‘‘ marks” should show the results of the contest 
of the pupil with knowledge—his use of his knowing 
powers ; too often they show bis use of his memorizing 


powers. Some pupils have excellent powers of expres- 
sion ; others never can express themselves in choice lan- 
guage. It is, however, well known to teachers that the 
latter have a better knowledge than the former. Some 
teachers give a distinctive mark to show this fact; for 
example, in a scale of 10,they may mark a pupil 8.; 
the period showing that he lacks in expression. Again, 
if a teacher thinks a pupil lacks in study, he may mark 
him 6— 

The whole object of the ‘‘ marks” is to recall the work 
of the class before him. In looking at the record he 
sees that Henry is going backward, that John needs to 
do more study, etc. Sometimes in looking back on his 
record he sees that there are causes at work drawing one 
downward; it bestirs him to investigate and combat 
them. 
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AMERICAN GLACIERS. 





Many Americans cross the Atlantic and return with 
vivid descriptions of the great glaciers of Switzerland. 
But within the big northern bend of the Columbia river 
is the Selkirk range, risingin many a snowy peak to the 
height of 10,000 feet, scores of glaciers fill the valleys, 
pushing down into the edge of the dense pine forests 
their melting fronts, forming torrents that 1oar along 
their steep and boulder-strewn path on the way to the 
Columbia river. The station is almost at the foot of the 
great glacier of the Selkirks which was first carefully 
examined last summer. This ice field stretches gradually 
up the mountain side for nine miles, with a width of a 
mile to a mile and a half; the thickness is 500 feet. 
The center of this ice field moved in midsummer about 
twenty feet in thirteen days. Along its front and sides 
are immense moraines, in which are quartzite blocks 
weighing hundreds of tons that the irresistible ice river 
has pushed before it, or swept to one side. 

This region is still one of the least known mountain 
districts in the world. Scores of glaciers, are within two 
miles of Glacier House, as the station here is called. 
The limit of pepetual snow is about 7,000 feet. There 
seems to be great uniformity in the height of many 
peaks, which do not vary far from 10,000 feet. There is, 
accordingly, a large expanse of ice-making territory, and 
glaciers push down the slopes in all directions almost to 
the upper edge of the forest, 6,000 feet above the sea. A 
great treat is here in store for teachers, geologists, 
botanists, and naturalists. 


MANUAL TRAINING EDUCATED HIM. 








One of Pennsylvania’s millionaires is Eckley Brinton 
Coxe. At his home in Drifton he wears the plainest 
clothing, and rides oftenest on a mountain buckboard. 
In the summer time he throws off coat and vest, and 
gives his suspenders a long rest, substituting a plain 
leather belt therefor. He wears colored shirts with a 
collar attached, but scorns the use of a necktie. Gloves 
he couldn’t be induced towear. He climbs to the top of 
his highest breakers, and descends to the lowest depths 
of his numerous mines, coming out as black and dusty 
as any laborer in hisemploy. All this is fun to him, in 
his capacity as mining engineer. When he wants some 
real, light amusement, he generally goes to his library 
and revels in the poetical creations of the higher mathe- 
maticians. At theageof nineteen he made a translation 
of the great German Wiesbach’s mathematics, which is 
still used as a text-book in English and American poly- 
technical schools. He is a graduate of a half dozen col- 
leges and universities, and converses fluently in English, 
German, French, and Italian, He touched the world of 
work, and conquered it by the mental force it gave him. 

His education brought him in sympathy with the 
world as it is, not as it is not. Realities uplifted him. 
Some teachers seem to be afraid of contact with things; 
they prefer to revel in abstractions. These are so far 
removed from the real world in which we live that little 
mental enlargement is accomplished. An abstract 
mathematical problem, or a fact abstracted from its 
relation to persons, is an injury to the mind. All study 
is good that touches the world through some of the 
avenues to the mind, and all study is bad that does not 
do this. Carlyle’s account of his teachers who were 
dried-up mummies, cold, distant, and fossilized, applies 
to many others like them, who seem to forget that they 
live in a world of rocks, water, air, and animals. They 
shut their own eyes, and gradually close those of thelr 
pupils to the hght of the moving, living world, into 
which they have been born, Let us wake up from such 
dreamy schooling! Life is real! Things exist. We 
have hands and eyes, let us use them. Then shall we 
think to some purpose, 
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THE UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 

The twenty-seventh convocation of the University of 
the State of New York will be held in the senate cham- 
ber of the capitol on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day of next week. The following papers will be read: 
‘The Claims of the Natural Sciences in the School Cur- 
riculum,” by Professor Thomas B. Stowell, of the Cort- 
land Normal School ; ‘“‘ Methods of Teaching English 
Literature,” by President Truman G. Backus, of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn; ‘‘ Examina- 
tions,” by President Charles Kendall Adams, of Cornell 
University ; ‘‘ The Scope of College Instruction in Peda- 
gogy,” Professor 8. G. Williams, of Cornell University ; 
“Economy of Time in Common Schools,” Principal 
Elliott R. Payson, of the Binghamton High School; 
‘‘Manual Training,” Edgar D. Shimer, Ph. D,, of the 
University of the City of New York. Melvil Dewey, 
secretary of the Regents of the University, will address 
the convocation on ‘“ University Extension,” President 
James B. Angell, of the University of Michigan, on 
‘* State Universities in the West,” and Professor George 
M. Forbes, of the Rochester University, on ‘‘ The Elec- 
tive Principle in the College Course.” A general discus- 
sion will also be held on the “ marking system,” as an 
incentive to scholarsh*p, and a means of determining 
class rank and promotion. 





TuatT the “ graduating season” is at hand is apparent 
to one who, like the senior editor, has been among the 
cities of the state during the past week. At Syracuse 
the University had drawn together a large number from 
all parts of the state ; for the time being it seemed that 
the friends of the institution dominated the town. At 
Clinton the friends of Hamilton College were found out 
in force ; that sound old college holds its own, year after 
year. At Albany the state normal school was sending 
out thirty-three graduates to swell the ranks of profes- 
sional teachers; to them Supt. Draper delivered an 
address that was of special value. In New York the 
graduating exercises of the public schools were still in 
progress. Girls laden with flowers were to be seen at 
every turn. Surely America is devoted to her educa- 
tional institutions ; she believes in them. 





One of the acts of the legislature last winter was the 
revision of the Jaws relating to the University of the 
State of New York. This means no particular univer- 
sity, but “‘all the institutions of academic and higher 
education” in the state, together with the state library 
and state museum. Of the present secretary, Melvil 
Dewey, the JOURNAL has had occasion to speak in terms 
of the highest praise. Under his direction (for really, 
the secretary is the soul of the university) there will be 
progress. He is a man of ideas ; and the university will 
now co-operate most heartily with the public school 
system ; both will be parts of one grand scheme for the 
advancement of the whole state. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 41 is to be congratulated on its 
success in manual training, though the period has been 
brief. Its exhibit was very interesting. Two large 
rooms were fitted up with modern appliances for house- 
keeping, and in these the girls gave evidences of their 
knowledge in cooking that was remarkable. Not only 
did they work with facility and turn out dishes that 
looked wholesome and inviting, but they showed a 
knowledge of the hygiene of the art. In the sewing 
rooms equally good results were seen. Specimens of 
needle work, from plain basting to the most delicate 
hemstitching were exhibited, and amply proved the 
value of the training. 

THE tragic death of Miss Brigham, for many years 
connected with Dr. West’s Brooklyn Seminary and 
recently elected president of Holyoke College and Semi- 
nary, will be felt by a large circle of friends who knew 
her, and by thousands of others who had never person- 
ally met her. 

WE are glad to read that Hamilton College has con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Laws on our friend, the 
Hon. D. L. Kiehle, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Minnesota. Well done, Hamilton: and 
congratulations Dr. Kiehle! It is a good thing for col- 
leges to recognize the work of their own children. 


NEw York Ciry is to be the center of educational 
progress in this country for the next five years. No 
public achools in the world are commencing to move 
forward with more sure and rapid steps. Nove what we 








say, and see if our words do not prove to be literally 
true. We know whereof we affirm. 





THE normal college of New York City has had a most 
prosperous year ; under the direction of President Hunt- 
er it keeps in the current of progress. We have many 
times spoken in commendation of this institution. It 
always affords us great satisfaction to send visitors to its 
rooms. The normal college is an honor to our metro- 
politan city. 





As the season for vacation is at hand, the tired 
teachers of this city and the surrounding cities and 
towns will be looking for homes in the country. We 
have for several years gone into the mountainous regions 
of Orange, Sullivan, and Greene counties, These 
charming regions are reached by the Ontario and West- 
ern railroad, and there are innumerable homes in which 
to rest and recuperate. Leaving the Hudson at Corn- 
wall, you are at once in the green fields; Ellenville, 
Sam's Point, Grahamsville, and Delhi are but a few of 
the country points that are accessible. All of these we 
have inspected over and over again. A neat volume 
has been published by this company that describes this 
section very completely. This section is a great favorite 
with teachers. 





Dr. W. A. Mowry recently delivered a historical 
address before the citizens of old Dorchester, now a part 
of Boston, proving that in that town, on May 30, 1639, 
the people imposed a tax of twenty pounds a year for 
the maintenance of aschool. The earliest school com- 
mittee of the town was chosen at the March meeting in 
the year 1645. ‘‘ This was the first school committee 
appointed by any municipality in this country.” Here, 
then, is the beginning of the American school system. 


EVENTS prove that this will be a memorable year, on 
account of changes among our leading superintendents. 
Supt. Alex. Hogg, of Fort Worth, is the latest victim. 
The teachers and citizens of Fort Worth bear testimony 
to his high character and scholarship. He has been and 
is in thorough sympathy with the public school system 
of Texas, and an earnest worker in the interest of edu- 
cation. 





It is simple nonsense to talk about giving no honorary 
degrees except in recognition of actual work, tested by 
an examination. Think of President Harrison appear- 
ing before the faculty of Princeton, hat and thesis in 
hand, asking for the degree of LL.D.! The idea is pre- 
posterous. Honorary degrees will be conferred in 
return for distinguished services, until the time when 
the nature of man shall be changed. As the world is, 
it is certain that merit will continue to be recognized by 
those authorized to honor it. 

AT the meeting of the board of education of this city 
last Wednesday, a revision of the course of study was 
proposed. Accounts, business, and social letter writing, 
and business forms are advised, and the manual training 
courses in arithmetic, form and drawing, sewing, and 
cooking are recommended for all the public schools (in 
form and drawing for boys’ classes ; in sewing for the 
girls’ classes). Observation lessons are to be a special 
feature. Biographical sketches of well-known men are 
to be used as an adjunct to historical studies, and gev- 
graphy is to be illustrated by globes and maps in relief. 

French and German are to be removed from the curri- 
culum. 

Changes are recommended in primary schools so as to 
admit of an introductory and supplementary grade. The 
consideration of the report was laid over until the meet- 
ing in October, but in substance will be adopted. 

Here, it is plain, is a great victory for manual training. 
It has been tried here and found to be a most valuable 
means of education. Wepredict that the schools of this 
city will in a few years lead the great column. 





THE psychologists are to have a conference at Paris 
this summer, and Professor William James of Harvard 
is to represent America in it. 


PRINCETON has not made President Harrison at all 
greater by conferring upon him the degree of LL.D., 
yet Princeton has honored herself by so doing. 


COLLEGE interest was much more intense at the boat 
race last week in New London, to witness the climax of 
the college year on the water, than at any single com- 
mencement. The race was a two-mile one between the 


Harvard and Columbia freshmen, in which Harvard 
won, and the three-mile race between the college crews 
of Cornell, Columbia, and the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, in which Cornell carried off the honors. This is as 
it should be. It is a good thing to call the attention 
away from pure thinking, and give a little attention to 
pure muscle, Although in the race of life muscle comes 
out behind, yet brain must have muscle to give it grip 
and power. 

GEORGE P. Brown is much troubled because he has 
never heard that Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s name has 
been mentioned in connection with the office of United 
States Commissioner of Education. We are sorry for 
his ignorance. It is quite evident that he has not read 
the educational journals during the past three months 
with much care. We had given Mr. Brown credit for 
more observation. He is also troubled in spirit over the 
existence of a class of red-handed fire-eaters who intend 
to “burn all the grammars and spelling books, and turn 
all the schools into workshops.” Don’t be alarmed, 
Brother Brown. The old parsers and analyzers, cut and 
dried old fogy whippers, and text-book grinders, as well 
as innaté-idea cranks, will live long after we are in 
heaven. Yet let us labor for the good time of educa- 
tional light, even though it may come only to our great 
grand-children. The world does move, Brother Brown, 
even though you know it not. 


THE new course of study just recommended to the 
New York board of education proposes some radical 
changes in the marking system, and the classification of 
teachers. A discontinuance of French and German is 
recommended. The proposed arrangement of studies 
suggests some radical changes. A more specific state- 
ment of what is proposed will be found in our New York 
City column. 





EDUCATIONAL reform is progressing on the Pacific, as 
well as on the Atlantic coast. There are many workers 
for advancement there, among whom is Prof. C, H. Mc- 
Grew, of San Jose College. In a normal institute at 
Mendocino City he delivered a lecture on the ‘‘ History 
of the New Education,” in which he traced its progress 
from Socrates to Horace Mann. We wish some of our 
conservative friends who will have it that the new 
education commenced with Col. Parker could read 
Professor McGrew’s lecture. It would do them good, 





FELIX ADLER’S school in this city has been for several 
years a place where rational methods have been adopted, 
and irrational ones discarded. Nothing has been used 
because it was sanctified by age. Dr. A. J. Rickoff, 
well known to the teachers of this country, has been the 
manager for the past two years, and now D. J. H. 
Ward, Ph.D., late lecturer at Harvard College, has 
taken his place. Dr. Ward has a thorough knowledge 
of pedagogy, and is in full sympathy with advanced 
instruction. His advent to this city will swell the num- 
ber of advanced educational thinkers in it. 





WE are glad to learn that Mr. Carmen’s principalship 
in Brooklyn is already filled by Mr. W. L. Felter of 
Public School No. 63. Mr. Felter is well spoken of by 
those who have watched his work. One of the oldest 
principals in Brooklyn remarked that his appointment 
was a ‘‘ deserved promotion.” 





AS WE go to press, the New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation is closing 1ts annual session in Brooklyn, The 
addresses were generally full of valuable thought. 
Among the most notable was the discussion of the 
school library, by Principal Hardy, of this city, and the 
paper of Supt. Maxwell, who emphasized the necessity 
for critical and careful reading in the schools. The 
response of President Cook to the welcome by 
President Hendrix, of the Brooklyn board of educa- 
tion, was especially good. President Patton, of Prince- 
ton College, delivered a most thoughtful address on 
Tuesday evening. A full report of the proceedings will 
appear in next week's JOURNAL. 





THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU is busy these 
June days in placing teachers for the coming year. From 
its central location it looks out over all the country; the 
best schools write to it for teachers. It is becoming a 
settled plan among many leading school boards to draw 
their teachers from well-known agencies. The N. Y. E. B., 
under the managemert of Mr. Herbert S. Kellogg, is sure 
to become a great aid for the teachers in obtaining the 





best places. 








REGENTS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


By Rovitius R. RoGers, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Although this system of examinations has the weight 
of such distinguished authority in its favor, and is so 
generally adopted throughout our state, it may nci be 
amiss to consider its actual influence upon the educa- 
tional interests it is designed to foster, especially since it 
not unfrequently happens that institutions produce far 
different results from those intended by their founders. 
And so unless, it shall appear that the examinations in 
question are on the whole a distinct and positive help to 
the schools of the state, they must stand condemned at 
the bar of public opinion, and must ultimately give place 
to some more rational system. 

What then are the actual results as they appear to one 
who has had a somewhat extended acquaintance with 
the system ? 

1, Any examinations of a general character issued by 
some outside authority must of necessity be merely a 
a test of the ability to answer set questions. In certain 
subjects this may be a fair test of scholarship, but as a 
test of the general work of a school it is very incomplete, 
and wholly unsatisfactory. Not only does this system 
utterly fail to measure true excellence in school-work, 
but in no small degree it directly stimulates that concep- 
tion of a school which regards it as a mere machine 
whose results can be correctly estimated by marks and 
examinations. 

2. Asa means of raising the standard of instruction 
and testing the character of the work done in different 
schools, these examinations fail of their object for an- 
other reason. A comparison of recent papers with those 
first issued will show in many subjects a very marked 
lowering of the standard, and a general comparison of 
the papers issued in different terms will show that the 
standard is far too variable to have any established 
value. There is much more reason to believe that the 
schools set the standard for the Regents, than that the 
Regents set the standard for the schools. 

3. The preliminary examinations are designed to 
establish a standard of admission to the academic 
grades. However satisfactory this may be in some 
respects, one very serious objection to this method is 
that it encourages pupils to finally lay aside the study of 
arithmetic and English grammar long before the aver. 
age pupil has attained sufficient maturity to fully master 
them. Experience in the uniform teachers’ examina- 

ion, and elsewhere has conclusively shown that these 
subjects should be regarded as academic studies in some 
part at least, and that English grammar especially ought 
to occupy an important place throughout the academic 
eourse. 

4. The final argument of those who defend the preva- 
ent custom of teaching technical grammar instead of 
language in the primary and grammar grades is the 
statement that the pupils must learn technical grammar 
or they cannot pass the ‘‘ Regents,” and the same argu- 
ment has great influence in continuing the over-exami- 
nation so common in our schools. In not a few in- 
stances text-books are retained or rejected, old methods 
continued or new ones adopted, not with reference to 
their inherent fitness and value, but with sole reference 
to the ‘*‘ Regents.” 

5. The most vital objection to this system is that, if 
otherwise unobjectionable, it is a test of the teacher’s 
work while it professes to be a test of the pupil’s. If the 
teacher has mistaken the scope of the examination, or 
given undue emphasis to some portion of the work, or 
has not been duly diligent in seeking out the text-book 
used by the examiners, the most faithful pupil may fail, 
although his work may have been of the best. This is 
particularly true in subjects of wide range where the 
ordinary range of academic work must be selected arbi- 
trarily ; as, for instance zoology and geology. We hold 
that a pupil’s work should be tested by the teacher or by 
some person having direct knowledge of the scope and 
character of the work attempted by the class, and that 
examinations should not be the sole test of success or 
failure, but should be supplemented by daily records of 
work done, or by the teacher’s estimate of the pupil’s 
attainment and faithfulness. If, on the other hand, the 
teacher is to be tested, it must be done by personal in- 
spection and supervision. 

6. These examinations with their attendant burdens 
of regulations and reports demand a greater amount of 
labor and occupy a larger proportion of the regular time 
of the school than their relative importance, even if 
successful otherwise, would warrant, To substantiate 
this we appeal to the experience of the acadeimic teachers 
of the state: 

7. The fact that the law gives control of the distribu- 
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tion of the literature fund'to the Regents, and that they 
base this apportionment directly or indirectly upon the 
results of these examiaations, is the great reason why 
such a system has been permitted to fasten itself upon 
the academies of the state. Remove this power and 
the magical influence of these examinations would soon 
be gone. 

8. This system is founded upon the idea that local 
school authorities and teachers ought not to be trusted 
with full control of their own schools, but. that some 
distant official board can more properly decide questions 
pertaining to courses of study, and the character and 
frequency of examinations. This idea is directly opposed 
to those principles of local self-government upon which 
our institutions are founded, and which it ought not to 
be necessary here to defend. If the last word had been 
said about courses of study and methods of instruction, 
then an absolute centralization of school authority might 
be telerated ; but while experiments are still in progress, 
and perfection is still a dream, let us forbear crystalliz- 
ing, not to say fossilizing, our present methods. 
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LOVE FOR THE CHILD AS AN ELEMENT IN 
TEACHING. 





By Asst. SupT. WILLIAM JONES, N. Y. City. 


Last summer, at the commencement of a grammar 
school, the commissioner, who addressed the graduat- 
ing cla:ses of boys and girls, among other excellent 
things asked these questions: What shall be the influ- 
ence of your school life on your home life ? » What shall 
it be on the life of your associates? What shall be the 
character of that influence which it shall exert on your 
future life ? 

These pertinent and suggestive questions are worthy 
of special consideration. Our schools are designed not 
only to develop and cultivate the intellect, to add to the 
strength of the body by appropriate physical exercises, 
but also so to improve the moral character that the 
whole child shall be better qualified to discharge the 
duties of life, not only for its own good, but also in such 
a manner that the community shall be benefited. The 
state educates the child, and expects in return, as a 
compensation for the money expended in its education, 
that those who have enjoyed these advantages shall 
become valuable citizens, and so contribute to the wel- 
fare of the community. Intellectual and physical vigor 
will fail to prove a blessing, unless the heart also be 
properly cultivated. If the latter be neglected, then the 
former, instead of being a blessing, may prove to bea 
curse. The teacher, therefore, is an important factor in 
the formation of the character of the members of his 
class, and the state demands that he shall use the 
proper means which shall ex: rt a wholesome influence 
on the character of every member of that class. He 
should seek to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
disposition of the individual members, and adapt his 
methods of teaching so as to produce the most beneficial 
results. One of the most effective agercies to be 
employed is love, and its manifestations will be recog- 
nized, and generally be reciprocated. Sympathy shown 
to those who acquire with difficulty, and the readiness 
to aid the timid pupil, will gain the confidence of the 
class, its discipline will be unexceptionable, and the 
progress made in its studies will be far greater, and the 
knowledge acquired more thorough, than when the 
teaching is of a perfunctory character. Moral character 
is thereby strengthened, and the noblest virtues culti- 
vated ; but where harsh tones are heard, and the pupils 
are constantly scolded, the moral and intellectual 
advance of the class is greatly retarded, by the absence 
of love for the studies, and also for the teacher. The 
kind instructor, who is ready to aid the pupil always, 
will have a class noted for its excellent discipline, as 
well as forthe character of its instruction. It is evident, 
then, that the responsibility of the teacher is very great, 
and asense of that responsibility will lead to the employ- 
ment of methods, by which the culture of the heart 
as well as the mind. will be attained. When classes are 
thus taught by teachers who are influenced by right 
principles, and who illustrate their beauties before their 
pupils, these will also love truthfulness, honesty, and 
lives of uprightness, and may be led to copy the exam- 
ple which is daily before them. Then will graduating 
classes readily and affirmatively answer the questions 
propounded by the commissioner, and home, associates, 
and the community will be favorably influenced by the 
careful training, the noble example, and the earnest 
prayers of the faithful teacher. 
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VERTICAL LINES IN UNITED STATES HISTORY. 





By Mrs. F. Funston, New York City. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


In my study of United States history, and in teaching 
it, I have noticed that the events, and their causes and 
effects, are treated in horizontal lines; that is, in each 
period, whether it be a decade or generation, a broad 
view is taken which gathers into the field all that 
ovcurs in the period—measures, politics, morals, men, 
wars, and incidents, The prevalence of this method 
shows its value. But reflection on such studies leads 
me, also, to vertical lines of thought: that is, to begin 
at theoutset, and in each general historical principle 
which has become recognized as fundamental, to treat 
its development in a single, isolated line, running down 
vertically through the centuries. This method is illus- 
trated in colonial history, down to the establishment of 
our national government in 1789, by taking : (1) The con- 
ditions in Europe and America under which freedom 
was planted here. (2) The growth and principles of 
political organization. (3) The growth of federation, 
which resulted in union. (4) The military steps by 
which ireedom was achieved. 

The facts and influences will be crystallized on these 
vertical lines, one by one. This lecture on the topic last 
nained will show more clearly my method, though in 
the time allotted here, I cannot take up the m litary 
history at a period earlier than 1775. I ask the consider- 
ation of my associates to these suggestions for a method 
in teaching history, for many of you are more experi- 
enced than myself. The question is whether to scholars 
who have been taught, by the books now used, the facts 
of our history, this method of reviewing them is valu- 
able. 

After the introduction would follow these general 
divisions. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION. 

At the outset of the war for independence, the coun- 
try was settled along the Atlantic coast from the Penob- 
scot to St. Augustine. About one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty miles west from the coast line rise the 
ranges of the Alleghanies, forming a slope toward the 
sea, and the morning sun, of great natural fertility. 
Upon this fertile slope there was a population of about 
two and a half millions, varying in origin, in character, 
and pursuits. The leading cities were on the harbors 
on the coast, or on the rivers. Boston with a population 
of 20,000, New York 20,000, Philadelphia 25,000, and 
Charleston 15,000 were the largest. The travel between 
the colonies was mainly by water along their coast lines, 
and the enclosed sounds and bays within the coast. The 
roads of the country were few and unmade. Around 
the principal cities there were a few roads well traveled, 
but beyond these were what at this day we know as 
mountain roads and nook tracks. 


OPINION OF THE PEOPLE. 


During the period while thecolonies were being settled 
their remoteness from each other produced some isola- 
tion, and the crystallization of individual characteris- 
tics, so that each had its own traits and principles much 
as it was in the different states on the continent of 
Europe. The unity and homogeneousness of the present 
age, resulting from steam travel, from instantaneous 
knowledge by telegraph, from high education and the 
universality of news and of public discussions, at that 
time, had no place in their life or thoughts. The New 
Englanders preserved with great accord the severity of 
their religious faith and discipline. The settlements of 
New York and Philadelphia were more cosmopolitan, 
and more devoted to trade, and the rude enterprises of 
exploring and subduing the wilderness. They had less 
of the habit of subordinating everything to their convic- 
tions of abstract right. The settlers in Virginia, and the 
Carolinas inherited the luxurious tastes of their cavalie;, 
ancestors. Their lives on isolated plantations, with their 
labor done by slaves, gave them an aristocratic style, 
and high sentiments of pride and honor. And among 
these people there was a difference of feeling toward 
England, which was most manifest in the cities where 
many of the public men attached to the government still 
held England as their home. 


THE MILITARY PLANS ON EACH SIDE. 


The war lasted from June, 1775, to the signing of the 
treaty of peace in November, 1783. The British mili- 
tary movements, for the six years of active warfare 
were of a threefold character : (1) The occupation of 
the principal seaboard cities. (2) The destruction of the 
smaller ones, and the pillaging of the country. (3) The 
use of Canada as a base of operations, 
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On the side of the colonies the opposite policy was : (1) 
To isolate and shut in the cities when held by the British. 
(2) To resist them in their predatory raids over the 
country. (3) To hold the Hudson and Lake Champlain 
the waterway to Canada. 

The surrender of Cornwallis ended the military opera- 
tions of the war. In no place which the British ever 
held had they held the people. In every place they were 
resisted, and beleaguered. The principle of freedom had 
triumphed. The Americans were a free people. 








~ THE SCHOOL Room. 


The object of this department 1s to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 














ELEMENTARY ELOCUTION. 





By Miss CAROLINE B. LE Row, Girls’ High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Elementary elocution includes training in proper sit- 
ting and standing positions ; development of the lungs, 
the muscles of the waist and chest ; deep and energetic 
breathing ; proper control of the breath ; distinct artic- 
ulation, which requires the correct formation of the 
vowel and consonant sounds, and the culture of the ear 
in discriminating between the various degrees of force, 
pitch, and inflection. Extensive as is this list, it does 
not include a single physical or vocal advantage, which 
may not be naturally and easily acquired during the 
first two or three years of the child’s school life. Teach- 
ers need no argument to prove to them the value and 
desirability of these results; but they are too largely 
sceptical concerning the means of obtaining them. 
They are appalled at the outset by what they consider 
represents an enormous expenditure of time. No greater 
mistake could be made. It is the truest economy of 
time and effort to attend to these physical and mechani- 
cal matters in the early years before habits are formed, 
while the muscles are pliable, the eye and ear alert, the 
power of imitation strong, and before the reasoning 
faculties can be profitably appealed to. 

Children sit and stand in some fashion from the time 
they enter the school-room. The simplest calisthenic 
exercises are all that are necessary at this period, and 
practice for even a few minutes each day speedily re- 
sults in securing proper sitting and standing positions,— 
and without any expenditure of time or breath in talk- 
ingaboutthem. Children begin at once to learn to reed, 
and, by whatever method they are taught, must articu- 
late the sounds of letters. Why not require this to be 
done in a correct and energetic manner, not only in the 
reading lesson, but in the simple words of the spelling 
and arithmetic lessons. The ingenious teacher—and 
ingenuity is an indispensable requisite to success—can, 
without an instant’s loss of time, vary the degrees of 
force, pitch, and inflection, in which pupils repeat in 
concert, as it is often profitable for them to do, the new 
words which they have occasion to learn. This varia- 
tion while giving diversity, and thereby securing added 
interest and attention, does much—and more than can 
be done at any later time—to train the ear and give 
control of the voice. With such physical and vocal 
preparation, reading becomes natural and easy, provid- 
ing that pupils are not allowed to believe that the pro- 
cess consists merely in glib and accurate pronunciation 
of words with profound respect for punctuation points. 
Great elocutionary talent is as rare as any other talent, 
and its development does not belong to the province of 
the common school; but every fairly educated person 
should be able to read well. A good reader is one who 
can stand erect, fill the lungs fully and easily, manage 
the breath skilfully, articulate distinctly, and convey 
to his hearers in agreeable tones of voice, the ideas 
which the printed words are intended to convey. Is 
this too much to expect of the average grammar school 
graduate, provided the sense of what he reads is not 
beyond his comprehension? But is it not the exception, 
rather than the rule, for pupils to be able to do this? 
And why should the pupil who is required to read pro- 
perly, be allowed to mumble through his history or 
geography lesson, in a distressing, and unintelligible 
manner? If elocution is truly defined as ‘“‘ speaking 
out,” why should not every lesson recited in the school- 
room be as truly an elocutionary exercise as the special 
assignment in the regular reading book? No exercise is 
more profitable than that of reading from the text- 
books, for it is a sad fact that many pupils do not know 
how to study, because they do not know how to read. 








Elementary elocution forms the only satisfactory 
foundation for the intellectual structure, and its benefits 
are directly traceable through the pupil's entire course. 
It is of incalculable value in preserving the health of 
children ; it takes the place of discipline, preventing, 
by systematic and enjoyable exercises, the tendency to 
restlessness and mischievousness, not uncommon among 
little people ; it cultivates the habit of attention, an indis- 
pensable condition of school-room work. So far as it is 
favorable to sound health, good discipline, and close at- 
tention, it is conducive to moral development and mental 
growth, for the siouching figure, hanging head, feeble 
breath, weak muscles, and wandering eye are incompat- 
ible with lofty ideas, clear thought, and impressive ut- 
terance. ; 

Elocution is not solely an accomplishment, a luxury, 
an educational ornament. It has fallen into disrepute, 
because the efforts of many teachers have been directed 
exclusively to the production of showy vocal results. 
It is high time that the friends of this noble science— 
those who appreciate its infinite power for good in so 
many directions, should do whatever lies in their power 
to redeem it from this odium, and help it to maintain 
the high rank to which it is entitled. 
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THE TEXT-BOOK. 





ScHOOL READERS. 


From time to time some enthusiastic reformer will 
propose the disuse of text-books; this is proposed in 
the interest (as is supposed) of educational progress. 
But it really does turn out entirely contrary to the hopes 
of this iconoclast ; every year more text-books are used. 
And so it appears that the real path of reform lies in the 
right use of text-books. 

Right here it must be said that no class of men have 
contributed so liberally to educational reform as the 
publishers of text-books. They are popularly supposed 
to be wholly indifferent to educational progress ; to be 
willing to put any books into the hands of the children 
so long as they will sell. But in reality they put a larger 
expense on their books, in the way of illustration and 
ornamentation, than they need. In fact, the publishers 
of text-books are racking their brains to improve their 
publications ; they “lie awak o’ nights,” thinking on 
this subject. They welcome every teacher who has 
valuable ideas to spare, and buy them if they are prac- 
ticable. 

It becomes a question constantly asked by teachers, 
‘* What text-books will most aid me?” Not every book 
is suitable for the school-room. A book agent was asked 
by a teacher for a good history. He replied, ‘‘ We pub- 
lish good arithmetics, and good books on everything but 
history. This was a ‘“‘heap good man,” in the dialect 
of the Indian warrior. He knew that some text-books 
were good and some not so good. 

The really important text-book in a school is the 


READER. 


We have had occasion in these pages frequently to 
point out the remarkable advancement made in the con- 
struction of school readers. It has become more and 
more apparent that the reader should be a book of infor- 
mation on a variety of subjects ; it must teach language, 
spelling, elocution, literature, history, biography, etc. 

Now some preparers of readers have accepted the 
above doctrine and carried it too far. They would, if 
they could, make a small cyclopedia and put it into the 
hand of a child. Such plans have failed again and 
again. They always will fail. There are people who 
are in favor of manual training in schools ; when the boy 
can make a table, for example, they would keep him 
making tables ; thus he would make money by going to 
school. This would bring manual training into con- 
tempt. 

And so the attempt to impart productive information 
in the school reader will be a failure. Children do not 
go to school for information but for teaching ; the school 
reader must therefore aim at teaching. 

We have taken pains to ask users of readers for their 
opinions on the use of readers. We have not asked the 
superintendents, nor the superintending principals, but 
the school-room workers. These replies were not given 
as recommendations of readers; but simply opinions 
pertaining to methods : 


“Tam more convinced than ever that it is a hard thing to teach 
reading well. I use the reader much more than I did once, and 
produce better results. I do not ;.retend to be very skilful yet.’s 
(Lippincott’s Readers.) 

“ We make the reader the foundation of everything: wish we 
had two good third readers instead of one. Westudy all the words 
over, hunt up derivations, etc. We use the spelling book but 











little; we form a vocabulary for each class, and then use and 
enlarge that.” (Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.'s readers.) 

“Tam much helped by the series we use; they have helped to 
interest the scholars in school work. The JouRNAL has told us 
how to use readers, and I am trying to follow, but have not accom- 
plished much. I eet double out of the reader to what I once did. 
The reader now 1s on the desk all the time; all the poems are 
learned by heart.’’ (Harpers’ Readers.) 

“To me reading is the key to all school-work. I study more 
over that than any other exercise ; and I thought the arithmetic 
was the keystone, but I make mind cultivation the end now, and 
the language of the child shows what this is most clearly. I ask for 
much writing; all the words of the reader are used over and over. 
The spelling in my school is better than it used to be. I think two 
third readers are needed.” (Appieton.) 

“ I was long in learning how to use the reader. I do not attain 
my ideal. Now] believe with the JouRNAL that ‘ one whoisa first 
rate teacher, has a first rate reading class.’ I aim to create an 
interest in reading, the selection and use of words, the derivation 
of words, the author, the structure of the sentences—al) these are 
studied and referred to. I endeavor to awaken a literary taste ; 
to induce the children to use the best words, ‘garments ’ instead 
of ‘ clothes,’ for example. Now all this demands study, by 
teacher and pupil. But do I not neglect the utterance, the smooth 
voice, the proper gesture.” (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) 


More letters might be given, but these will show there 
is a spirit abroad to use a text-book in a skilful manner. 
Teachers are far more competent to use a text-book than 
formerly. 

How shall the teacher rightly use a text-book? We 
have referred here only to the school reader, but the 
changes that have been going on in the reader have 
been going on elsewhere, have affected the entire course 
of study. The tendency to make a slavish mechanical 
use of the book is disappearing ; it is coming to be used 
as an INSTRUMENT for culture. 





THE ABUSE OF THE ROD. 


The revival of interest in education by Horace Mann 
brought the attention of philanthropists to the horrible 
abuse of the rod in school-rooms. The agitation has gone 
on for more than fifty years, much to the advantage of 
the school boys, bodily and mentally. It was a custom 
that had got into the school-room, as we say, ‘‘ God 
bless you,” when a friend sneezes. In some places, like 
New England and others, where stern religious ideas 
prevailed, it was linked somehow with theological 


creeds. 
** The idle fool 


Is whipt at school,” 
was a part of the infantile confession of faith that began : 
** In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all.” 

It was thought a devil lay inside of every boy’s skin, 
and that a ‘‘ good whipping” was likely to keep him in 
check. 

Supt. Seaver, of Boston, recommends that no child 
under ten years of age be whipped in school. This has 
raised the spirit of inquiry in that semi-Puritan city 
(the other half is now Irish), and the result will be that 
whipping will disappear entirely. One party think all 
under ten should be spared: the other think that all 
over ten should be punished in some other way. 

Among the items that have come to light in this cen- 
tury, the statement that 18,000 floggings took place in 
the Boston schools last year is the most shocking. It 
can hardly be believed. But the writer remembers 
being present at an exercise in music in a school in 
that city, when one boy refused to sing. The master 
called him out, and “ dusted his jacket” in a very effi- 
cient manner. When the boy sat down the class began 
singing, ‘‘ Oh, I'll merry be, tra, la, la!” and he was 
obliged to join in, with the tears streaming down his 
cheeks. 

It is hard for Boston to move out of its traditions. 
Here in New York, corporal punishment has been found 
needless in the schools for twenty years. That it is not 
a necessary element of primary instruction has been 
well demonstrated here. ‘‘ Good teachers, no whipping ; 
poor teachers, much whipping,” was the remark of an 
Oneida Indian one hundred years ago. 
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IF we are to have corporal punishment, we prefer the 
Montenegro type of it to the American. Young and old 
sinners are there treated to the same old mode of pun- 
ishment. This was the case in the early history of our 
country, but gradually the older portion of the commu- 
nity became exempt from the penalties of the law, but 
in Montenegro it is not so. Prince Nicholas recently 
had his minister of public instruction laid face down- 
ward across a log in the palace yard and flogged with 
birch-rods, some fifty strokes. Then he sent him to jail 
fora year. He had caught him tampering with some 
state archives. He served him right according to the 





law of his land, and with impartiality too. 
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- PRINCIPLES. 

What are the fundamental principles underlying and 
governing the study and teaching of each of the follow- 
ing subjects : 

Will our thinking readers answer this question in reference to 
one branch, at least, specified below. Do not send “ devices,” but 
fundamental principles. The educational world is waiting for 
something to be established. 

4 
Education defined. Principles underlying all educa- 


tional processes. -. 
Morality defined. ; 
Principles essential to the teaching of morality. 
Religion defined. 
Principles essential to the teaching of religion. 


II. 
Government. 
IV. 
Primary work. 
¥; 


Intermediate and grammar grade work. 


Higher educational processes. 
Vil. 
Music, both vocal and instrumental. 
Vill. 
Language teaching, reading, and oratory. 
IX. 
Geography study and teaching. 
a 


is eaching. 
History teaching 7 
Mathematical teaching. 
XII. 
Writing, form study, and drawing teaching. 
XII. 


XIV. 
Physical training, and physiology and anatomy 
teaching. 


Science teaching. 


XV. 
Natural history study and teaching. 
XVI. 
Political economy and sociology as connected with 


school work, 
XVII. 


XVIII. 
Principles governing the grading of a school, and the 
arrangement of school work. 
XIX. 
Organization, supervision, and management of a 
school, 


Manual training. 


XX. 
Principles governing the enactment of school laws. 
XXI. 
Principles underlying the management of a school. 
XXII. 
The philosophy of a public school system, district, 
town, city, state, and nation. 


XXII. 
Professional improvement and success. 
XXIV. 
School and professional co-operation. 
XXV. 
Examinations. 
XXVI. 
Motives and incentives. 
XXVIL. 
Laws, rules, and regulations. 
XXVIII. 


Habit and mental growth. 

These topics must not be discussed from the low stand- 
point of expediency, or special ways of getting along. 
This will do for elementary and unthinking teachers, 
It must be shown distinctly and clearly what underlying 
principles of universal application obtain. It must be 
shown that these are principles, not by inductive, but 
deductive reasoning. The time has come for teachers 
to put aside childish things, and reach towards manhood 
and womanhood. How many teachers will give the 
above topics careful thought. We are a little curious to 
fina out how many thinking readers we have among our 
subscribers. At a proper time a report of what has been 
received will be published. 
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PRESIDENT HUNTER, of the normal college of this city, 
who has taught and ohserved both boys and girls in the 
schouls for many years, places it on record in his last 
annual report that the girls show an aptitude equal to 
if not greater, than that ef the boys for mathematics, 
This is a good point to make note of for the next meet- 
ing of the county teachers’ association. 


HISTORY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 





By PrixcipaL J. M. GREEN, State Normal and Model 
Schools, New Jersey, 

The teaching of history should begin lower in the 
course than is usual in our public. schouls. As the pro- 
cess of assimilating historical knowledge is very slow, 
the ground should be repeatedly traversed. 

Let the first course, for young children, be oral, con- 
sisting of a series of historical stories to be reproduced 
by the pupils, and illustrated by pictures, models, histor- 
ical relics, etc. 

The second course may be based on the text-book and 
accompanied by coniemporary speeches, illustrative 
poems, and map-drawing. 

Finally, if there is not time to traverse the whole field 
again, some important periods may be studied in such a 
way as to give the pupils an idea of the work of original 
investigation. Here, too, the discussion of the philoso- 
phy of history should find a place. 


THE DECIMAL OR METRIC SYSTEM. 








The metric system is about one hundred years old, it 
having been first proposed in 1790. Since its introduc- 
tion it has been adopted by the following countries : 
France, French colonies, Holland, Dutch colonies, Bel- 
gium, Spain, Spanish colonies, Portugal, Italy, Ger- 
many, Greece, Roumania, Mexico, New Granada, 
Ecuador, Peru, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine Confedera- 
tion, Chili, and other South American states, Austria, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Venezuela, Hayti, Mau- 
ritius, Congo Free State. Its use is permissive in Great 
Britain, India, Canada, and the United States. There 
are no tables connected with this system; none are 
necessary ; one unit is tenfold another unit. The whole 
system can be stated in a single sentence : Measure of 
lengths in meters; measure of capacities in liters; 
measure of weights in grammes ; using decimal fractions 
for divisions, The measure for land is the square of the 
measure for length, the square of a chain of ten meters, 
giving 100 square meters as a unit for land measure; 
and the square of 100 meters is the agrarian unit, equal 
to about two and a half acres, 





CLINCHING THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 





By R. J. Riaas, Troy, N. Y. 

Thinking it may help some of our younger teachers, I 
send a little device which I have found very successful 
in fixing this important plank of the educational struct- 
ure firmly in position. 

In my own mind I call it a “‘ Resolution Table,” as it 
is used to reverse the process, and resolve the composite 
numbers of the multiplication table into their factors. 
But I do not use this term with children, as they attach 
an entirely different meaning to the word resolution. 

The time to begin is after pupils have learned that the 
numerical result is the same whether, for example, we 
say 7X9 or 9X7. Form the table in this way. Ask pupils 
to name in their order, omitting the one time, all the 
products in the multiplication table with the factors 
composing them. Write these produets in a column. 
They will’readily give 4, 6, 8, but are apt to omit 9 and 
give 10 as the fourth number. 

For the next lesson form another column beginning 
with 10 and ending with 18. On reaching 12 some will 
give 4X3, and others 26, as the factors. In order to fix 
in mind those numbers that have two pairs of factors, 
select some bright-colored crayon with which to write 
all such numbers. By this time the children are wide 
awake, and eager to make discoveries. 

The third column will begin with 20. When 24 is 
named, we will have 2x12, 3x8, and 4x6. Choose a 
different colorto write the numbers having three pairs of 
factors. 

THE COMPLETED TABLE. 














4 | 10 | 20 | 30 | 40 | 50 | 60 | 70 80 | 90 | 100 | 120 
6 | 12 | 21) 82 | 42 | 54] 63 72/81 | 96 | 108 | 121 
8 | 14 | 22 | 83 | 44 | 55 | 64| 77 | 84) 99 | 110 | 132 
9 | 15 | 24 | 35 | 45 | 56 | 66 88 144 
16 | 25 | 36 | 48 
18 | 27 49 
28 





The table is then left on the board, and will be found 
very helpful in many ways. 

1, As a concert exercise, uniformity being secured by 
instructing pupils to name always the smaller number 
first, as'2x12, 3x8, 4x6. 

2. Asa written exercise in this way : 








80=38 x 10 
30=5 x 6 
32=4x8 
38=8 x 11 
35=5 x7 
36=3 x 12 
36=4x9 
36=6 x 6 


8. As an oral exercise for individual practice. 

Asa reference table. A pupil, for instance, may say 
that 4x8 are 34. Call his attention to the fact that no 34 
is to be found in the column of thirties. The short col- 
umns, arranged according to tens, will thus be found 
useful in many ways, which will readily occur to the 
teacher. 





SPARE MINUTES WITH AUTHORS. 





JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


1, Many years ago a little Quaker boy in the village 
of Haverhill, Mass., told his teacher that he would not 
recite his catechism, because his father had said it was 
not true. The teacher replied sternly, ‘“‘ John, if you 
don’t say this cathecism lesson, I'll chastise thee!” 
“Thee may whip me if thee pleases, but thee can never 
make me say it,” replied the boy, and his teacher, see- 
ing that he was in earnest, punished him by dismissing 
him every Saturday afternoon instead. That is the boy 
about whom we talk to-day. He is John Greenleaf 
Whittier, the forémost living American poet. 

2. He was born December 17, 1807, in Haverhill, 
where he lived until thirty. He says that he was a mis. 
chievous boy. One day he fastened a turtle to a tree 
overhanging a brook, to see if it could getaway. He 
forgot it until days after, and then sorrowfully ran tothe 
place, only to find the turtle as lively as ever. 

8. His father was a farmer, and the boy helped at the 
farm work, having little time to go to school or to read. 
His father’s library consisted of four books, one the 
Bible. A teacher lent young Whittier Burns’ poems, 
and with his first money he bought a volume of Shakes- 
peare. These books introduced him to poetry. 

4, He could go to school only ten weeks in a year. 
This did not satisfy him, so he picked blueberries, cran- 
berries, and apples, to earn money, but no one would 
buy. Finally some one taught him to make slippers 
out of sheepskins, for which he got one dollar a dozen 
pairs. With money thus earned, he attended Haver- 
hill Academy, working for his board, and walking three 
miles home and back each week. 

5. His first poem was printed inthe Free Press, a local 
paper edited by William Lloyd Garrison, then only 
twenty-two. Whittier wasnineteen. Hissister secretly 
sent the poem to thepaper. He was working in the field 
when the carrier brought the Press. He opened it and 
saw his poem, signed ‘“‘ W.”, with an editorial request 
for more. Others were sent, and finally Garrison rode 
to Haverhill to find who ‘‘W.” was. The friendship, 
thus begun, lasted always. 

6. Quotation from ‘“ The Exile’s Departure,” the poem 
just mentioned. 


Fond scenes which delighted 7 youthful existence, 
With feelings of sorrow I bid ye adieu— 
A lasting adieu; for now, dim in the distance, 
The shores of Hibernia recede from my view. 
Farewell to the cliffs, tem beaten and gray, 
Which guard the loved shores of my own native land ; 
Farewell to the village and sail-shadowed bay, 
The forest-crowned hill and the water-wasked strand. 

7. Through Garrison, Whittier found a position as 
proof-reader in Boston, and he was afterwards on the 
editorial staff of several papers. When he was thirty, 
he went to Amesbury to live, with his mother, sister, 
and an aunt. He was entirely devoted to this sister, 
Elizabeth. He never married. After the death of his 
mother and sister, he went to reside in Danvers, near 
Salem, Mass., a fine old place whose grounds include a 
lawn, orchard, fountain, and rose-garden, and are 
ornamented by beautiful old trees. He has remained 
there most of the time since. 

8. Strange as it may seem, Mr. Whittier is not musical, 
and cannot tell one color from another. But this has 
not prevented his poetry from being full of music and 
color. He is called ‘* the most American of our poets,” 
because he writes on subjects of national interest, and 
speaks more of American flowers, birds, trees, etc., 
than the others do. He wrote many poems on slavery, 
and now writes our national poems on great occasions. 
The last was the one composed for the Centennial cele- 
bration in April. 


9. Quotations : 


a. A loving heart carries with it, under every parallel of lati- 
tude, the warmth and light of the tropics. 
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b. The night is mother of the day, 

The winter of the spring, 

And ever upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 

Behind the cloud the starhght lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fail ; 

For God, who loveth all his works, 
Has left His hope with all! 

c. He who would benetit his fellow-man must “ walk by faith,” 
sowing his seed in the morning, and in the evening withholding 
not his hand. 

d. We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 

e. Who wants eternal sunshine or shadow? Who would fix for- 
ever the loveliest cloudwork of an autumn sunset, or hang over 
bim an everlasting moonlight, 


i 
- 





PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS. 
I, 

With one impulse the colonies sprung to arms; with one 
spirit they pledged themselves to each other “to be ready 
for the extreme event.’’ With one heart the continent 
cried, ‘“‘ Liberty or Death |!” —GEORGE BANCROFT. 

Il. 

When we reflect on what has been, and is, how is it pos- 
sible not to feel a profound sense of the responsibilities of 
this republic to all future ages! What vast motives press 
upon us for lofty efforts! What brilliant prospects invite 
our enthusiasm! What solemn warnings at once demand 
our vigilance and moderate our confidence. 


—JOSEPH STORY. 
III. 


And there was tumult in the air, 
The fife’s shrill note, the drum’s loud beat, 
And through the wide land everywhere 
The answering tread of hurrying feet ; 
While the first oath of Freedom’s gun 
Came on the blast from Lexington ; 
And Concord, roused, no longer tame, 
Forgot her old baptismal name, 
Made bare her patriot arm of power, 
And swelled the discord of the hour. 
—THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 
IV. 
From the hour when those patriots fearlessly flung 
That banner of starlight abroad, 
Ever true to themselves, to that motto they clung, 
As they clung to the promise of God. 
By the bayonet traced at the midnight of war, . 
On the fields where our glory was won ,— 
Oh! perish the heart or the hand that would mar 
Our motto of “‘ Many in One.” 
—GEORGE WASHINGTON CUTTER. 


_ 

THE MEN, TO MAKE A STATE, MUST BE BRAVE MEN. I] 
mean the men that walk with open face and unprotected 
breast. I mean the men that do, but do not talk. I mean 
the men that dare to stand alone. I mean the men that 
are to-day where they were yesterday, and will be there 
to-morrow. I mean the men that can stand still and take 
the storm. —GEORGE WASHINGTON DOANE, 

VI. 

May it be long before the people of the United States 
shall cease to take a deep interest in the Fourth of July, as 
the birthday of our national life, or the event which then 
occurred shall be subordinated to any other of our national 
history ! —SAMUEL FREEMAN MILLER. 

VIL. 

Oppressed and persecuted in their native country, the 
high, indignant spirit of our fathers formed the bold de- 
sign of leaving a land where minds as well as bodies were 
chained, for regions where Freedom might be found to 
dwell. —WILLIAM MERCHANT RICHARDSON. 


VIII. 

Washington and Franklin! What other two men, 
whose lives belong to the eighteenth century of Christen- 
dom, have left a deeper impression of themselves upon the 
age in which they lived and upon all after-time ? 

—JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
IX. 


Speed our Republic, O Father on high ! 

Lead us in hways of justice and right ; 

Rulers as well as the ruled, “‘ One and all,” 

Girdle with virtue, the armor of night. 

Hail ! three times hail, to our country and flag! 

Rulers as well as the ruled, ‘‘ One and all,” 

Girdle with virtue, the armor of night, 

Hail ! three times hail, to our country and flag ! 
—SYLVANUS DRYDEN PHELPS. 


x; 

While patriotism is the leading principle, and our laws 
are contrived with wisdom and executed with vigor; 
while industry, frugality, and temperance are held in es. 
timation, and we depend upon public spirit and the love 
of virtue for our social happiness, peace and affluence will 
throw their smiles upon the brow of individuals, our com- 
monwealth will flourish, our land will become a land of 
liberty, and America an asylum for the oppressed. 

—JONATHAN MASON. 


NOTES FROM HERE AND THERE. 

It appears, from a report made to the Presbyterian 
Assembly, that the mountain districts of North Carolina, 
Southwest Virginia, Southern and Eastern Kentucky 
and Eastern Tennessee contain a population of about 
2,000,000 white people, largely of Scotch-Irish descent, 
of whom 70 per cent. can neither read nor write. This 
statement suggests the reflection that if there is one 
thing which is more essential than the education of the 
Southern negroes it is the education of the Southern 
whites. 





The population of the Empire of Czars increases with 
an enormous rapidity ; the general increase is one to 
two millions yearly. In 1885, there were 109,000,000 in- 
habitants. In February, 1888, the number of Russian 
subjects was, in round numbers, about 112 millions. 
Austria, Hungary and Germany, together have only 85 
millions, and still their united armies are very much 
superior in number to that of Russia. 





At the Luzerne County (Pa.) Institute, held at Wilkes- 
Barre last December, Mr. T. F. Seward was giving a 
series of lessons in the Tonic Sol-fa system, when he was 
told that a class of children could be provided to illus- 
trate it. A group of girls and boys were admitted and 
proved to be admirably trained. Mr. Seward tested 
them in various ways as to their knowledge of the 
tones, and found them prepared to sing them in any 
order from the modulator or from notes, and to recog- 
nize them as sung. One of them, a girl of about ten, 
was called to the blackboard, and wrote the notes (Tonic 
Sol-fa) with perfect readiness as they were sung by Mr, 
Seward to the syllable Ja. The intervals were at times 
quiet difficult, but she did not make a mistake. 

The most interesting feature of the case is yet to be 
stated. The teacher of these children is a lad under 
twenty years of age, who is the janitor of the school 
building from which the children came, A year or two 
ago he attended a singing school taught by a Welsh- 
man (the Welsh are largely Tonic Sol-faists) and became 
so much interested that he asked the privilege of teach- 
ing in the school. He was allowed to do s0 with excel- 
lent results, as described. Such a history is highly sig- 
nificant. It is typical of the work that is to be done in 
the schools of America when the new system is generally 
introduced. In England many of the ten thousand 
teachers of the system—probably a large majority—have 
sprung from the ranks in just that way. 


Says the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley : “ Bribery is general 
in Spain. Almost anything can be done with a fee. 
Not more than forty per cent. of the taxes levied by the 
government can be collected. Mayors of cities get rich 
in ayear. One at least of the most important cities is 
destitute of credit. No one will lend it any money. 
Spaniards so distrust each other that money is not forth- 
coming for great public works. The English manage 
the water-works, the street-cars, and almost everything 
else.” 

The principle of the electric welding process is based 
on the incandescence of the carbons in the arc light. In 
these latter the carbons are placed so as to touch, and 
when the current is established in the circuit and goes 
through them, they are drawn slightly apart by proper 
mechanism in the lamp. The electric current, encoun- 
tering great resistance from the air, produces great heat, 
which, acting on the carbons, gives a white incandes- 
ence—hence the arc light. This principle is utilized in 
welding. The ends of metals to be welded are brought 
in close contact ; then the current is run through them, 
and when it is established these ends are separated 
slightly, when the electric arc is formed between them, 
and heat ensues, which, by a skilful arrangement of the 
machine, is gradually intensified until the desired weld- 
ing heat is obtained. At this juncture the current is 
shut off by the operator, and the machine manipulated 
so as to press the heated ends together, when the weld 
is at once completed. 

PROFESSOR BLACKIE, of Edinburg, looks at the world 
through optimistic spectacles. It is his opinion that a 
century ago was a miserable humbug. He is thankful 
that he is living in better days. But he should have 
added, as an evidence of the blessedness of the present, 
that the state of New York spends $13,000,000 for educa- 
tion annually, and that during the last ten years Ameri- 
cans have contributed $20,000,000 to relieve suffering 
caused by disasters or epidemics. Not such a very bad 
record for a nation of money-worshipers, 





THE TIMES. 


THE CONGO RAILROAD.—Captain Cambier, who surveyed 
the Congo railroad says, that trains will make the entire 
journey, wliich now occupies three weeks, in two days. 
Locomotives of thirty tons will be used, and the speed at 
first will be only eleven milesan hour. The trains will run 
only during daylight. The road is expected to pay expen- 
ses from the start. Where is the Congo state? How did 
Stanley reach it? Why cannot vessels pass up to the upper 
waters of the Congo river ? 








PRODUCTS OF ICELANDIC SKILL.—An exhibition of the 
products of Icelandic workmen is now open in London. 
The people of that far northern island seem somewhat dis- 
couraged and inclined to seek homes ina miller climate. 
Rigorous winters, scanty crops, and poor fishing returns, 
are the main items of news we have of late years had from 
Iceland. Many people of that island are going to other 
lands. The Icelandic population of Manitoba is counted 
among the most thrifty in that province. What do you 
know of the seasons in Iceland ? To what nation does the 
island belong? What crops do they raise there ? 





THE STARS AND STRIPES INSULTED.—It is reported from 
Hayti that Legitime’s admiral, commanding the warship» 
Belize, seized the American steamer Ozama, of the Clyde 
Steamship Line, as that vessel was entering the harbor of 
Gonaiyes. The passengers and crew of the Ozama were 
insulted. Then the Haytians hauled down the Stars and 
Stripes and trampled upon them, and ran up the Haytian 
colors. While the captors were drinking and carousing, 
Capt. Rockwell, of the Ozama, succeeded in getting to the 
engine room and blew three shrill whistles, which were 
answered by the United States warship, Ossipee. When 
they beheld the guns of this vessel pointed at them, the 
dusky Haytians hastily deserted the Ozama for their own 
vessel and attempted to put to sea, but were soon over- 
taken. Their admiral made very humble apologies. The 
affair was reported to the state department in Washing- 
ton. Who is Legitime? What action do you think the 
United States should take in this affair ? 

ELECTRICITY TO DO THE WORK OF HorsEs.—The Walker 
street-car motor recently invented, it is claimed, will soon 
be in general use. Steam has already done much to sup- 
plant the horse as the servant of man, and is on the road 
to doing much more in that direction. Electricity is also 
being made a substitute in some respects. Should all the 
street-car lines in New York gradually dispense with the 
use of horses it would diminish the number of those 
animals in the city by more than 50 percent. The day of 
road wagons driven by stored power is not far off in all 
probability, and even on farms steam has begun to replace 
horse-power. Name the uses to which electricity is put. 
Tell how the electric light is produced. Mention some 
scientists who made discoveries in electricity. 





BELGIANS DEMAND THEIR RiGuts.—The people of Bel- 
gium are clamoring for a revision of the c:\ stitution. The 
cabinet ministers oppose them. Only those paying direct 
state taxes amounting to $10 and communal dues of $50 
are allowed to vote in parliamentary elections. The law 
deprives nine-tenths of the 2,000,000 men in the country 
from voting. It is even asserted that the prime minister 
has secretly incited socialist insurrections in order to 
frighten certain classes from their support of popular 
government, What form of government has Belgium ? 
What great battle was fought in that country ? 


SIMON CAMERON’S DEATH.—Simon Cameron died June 
26, at the age of ninety years. At an early age he learned 
the printing trade, and soon drifted into politics. Later 
he was cashier of a bank, president of an insurance com- 
pany, and of two railroad companies. In 1845 he was 
elected a United States senator, and again in 1857. He was 
Mr. Lincoln’s first secretary of war, and afterwards minis- 
ter to Russia. Mr. Cameron again served in the senate of 
the United States from 1867 to 1877. He was the acknowl- 
edged ruler of politics in Pennsylvania for many years. 
Who were the other members of Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet ? 


A WORLD’s Farir.—A plan has been conceived of hold- 
ing a world’s fair in New York in 1892,in honor of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America? 
What worlds fairs have been held recently? Whatis the 
most noted thing to be seen at the Paris exposition ? 
What ire the benefits of such exhibitions ? 





CAPTAIN MURRELL HonNORED.—A few days ago Captain Murrell 
received from the Danish consul, on board the Missouri at Balti- 
more, the insignia of the Danish knighthood. At the same time 
the consul conveyed to bim the thanks of the king of Denmark 
for his bravery in saving the lives of the passengers and crew of 
the wrecked steamship Danmark. Captain Murrell has the advan- 
tage over many titled people in being a nobleman by nature. 
From our American point of view all orders of nobility are 
‘superfluous, yet all admirers of hervism will rejoice that true 
worth has lu this case secured recognition. 
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EVENTS, JULY 15-19. 





July 15—Paul Rembrandt. 

July 16—Joshua Reynolds. 

July 17—John Jacob Astor. 
July 18—William M. Thackeray. 
July 19—Samuel Colt, 











The above is designed to be put on the blackboard in time to 
allow the pupils to look up something about each. This may he 
& general exercise ; or, an individual report. 

PAUL REMBRANDT.—‘ Father,” said a Dutch youth 
once, ‘“‘I should like to take possession of that little 
room in the garret of your mill.” ‘‘ What room do you 
mean,” asked his father.” ‘‘I mean that dark, gloomy, 
room with the great, golden ray of light streaming in 
just at one place.” The apartment was given to him. 

There Rembrandt, the famous painter, won his great. 
ness. A strong ray of light amid heavy darkness, 
characterizes his works. He was born in the old mill in 
Holland, July 15, 1607. 


JOSHUA REYNOLDs. —‘‘ J’ll have the secret,” said a 
famous portrait painter in London,prolonging the “ J’Ul” 
and bringing out the ‘‘ have” with extra emphasis. 
‘*Come,” said he to an assistant, ‘‘ I saw at Smith’s a fine 
Venetian painting and 5,000 pounds is the price‘ asked 
for it, order it at once.” 

The painting came. Joshua Reynolds sat down and 
deliberately scraped the paint off to find the secret of its 
composition. He tried to unite the leading merits of the 
Venetian style with that of Rembrandt and Correggio. 
Macaulay says, ‘‘ He has preserved to us the thought- 
tul foreheads of so many writers and statesmen, and the 
sweet smiles of so many noble matrons.” He was born 
July 16, 1723. 


JOHN Jacos AsToR.—Soon after the Revolutionary 
war closed a ship was sailing across the Atlantic. A 
youth was noticed on board who seemed to be alone and 
without friends. A rich fur merchant who was on 
board the veseel, said to him, ‘‘ My lad, you seem to be 
interested in the waves to-day. Where are you going?” 
‘*To Baltimore,” answered the young man in English 
with a distinct German accent. ‘I have a lot of musi- 
cal instruments to sell for my brother.” 

‘* Now look here, young man,” said the kind gentle- 
man laying his hand on John Jacob Astor’s shoulder. 
‘You take your instruments to New York and trade 
them for furs, then take your furs to London and sell 
them.” This idea pleased the young man, and hé found 
this fur trade so profitable that in a few years he built 
his own ships, and before he died he was one of the 
richest men in the world. He was born July 17, 1763. 


WILLIAM M. THACKERAY.—An art student had just 
left his easel and stood languidly on the veranda of his 
inn. A messenger hastens up : 

‘*The broker begs to inform you that your stock has 
fallen, and requires five thousand to cover.” 

Mr. Thackeray wrote the check required. ‘‘ Hang it. 
Will those stocks not soon take a turn, and not only 
cover the money I’ve put in, but give me profit besides, 
Here’s another messenger.” 

‘*Mr. Thackeray, the broker says stocks have declined 
and he must have ten thousand.” 

A check was made out in a trembling hand, for that 
took the last dollar of a magnificent fortune left to this 
youth. The messenger came again for one thousand 
more. Mr. Thackeray ran to the bank, went to the inn- 
keeper, tried to borrow of his friends, but his credit was 
gone. His hopes and his ambitions were gone. He sold 
his pictures, paints, brushes, and all, and had then 
money enough to carry him to London. While there 
he met Charles Dickens. ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Dickens, what shall 
I do? People will not buy my pictures.” ‘I have just 
made a nice thing on my ‘ Pickwick Papers’; you just 
write a novel about the vanity of things in this life,” 


said Dickens, half-joking, and half in earnest. After 
several attempts Thackeray produced ‘‘ Vanity Fair ” 
and he became famous. He was born July 18, 1811. 


SAMUEL Co_T.—A workman in a fire arms factor 
stood holding a heavy double barreled pistol in his hand. 

He said to himself, ‘‘ Why not make this double barrel 
just long enough to hold a cartridge, and put it between 
the barre! and thestock. Ill try it,” he said, as he shook 
his finger at the pistol as it lay before him. He found 
after experimenting a little, that he might as well put 
two more holes in his cylinder and make it revolve on a 
spindle. Soon more holes were added, and the revolver, 
as a fire-arm became an immense success. He soon had 
money enough to build a a manufactory for them in 
Connecticut, He was born July 19, 1814. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CONNECTICUT. 

According to a recent catalogue of the Norwich free academy, 
now in its 35th year, that institution has 256 pupils. A representa- 
tive of the Yale University faculty conducts examinations for 
admission to that college at the academy June 27, 28, and 29. 

Brown, Dartmouth, Williams, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley 
receive students on full standing upon the academy’s certificate 
of preparation. 

Norwich, Conn. Evua A. FANNING. 

The graduation exercises of the Welch Training School, in New 
Haven, took place recently. Mr. Arthur B. Morril, of the 
state normal school, New Britain, delivered an address. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The Mendocino county normal institute was held at Mendocino 
City, June 4-7. 

The school law has been revised that the decision of the super- 
intendent shall be final in all questions where teachers’ salaries 
have been withheld. 

A new act provides that members of county boards of education 
shall receive five dollars per day for their services. Heretofore 
such per diem has been regulated by the several boards of super- 
visors. 

High school and grammar grade county certiticates will here- 
after receive recognition by boards of education in every county 
in the state, and by c.ty boards, except in Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Applicants for county primary certificates are now examined in 
the full course of study formerly prescribed for applicants for 
second grade certificates. T. S. Price. 

Fresno City. 





IOWA. 


The state board of examiners have issued the following genera; 
rules for teachers who wish to obtain state certificates: 1. The 
candidate must write an essay at the time of examination u»on 
some topic selected by the examiners, from United States his- 
tory ; and upon this essay will be based his markings in United 
States history, orthography, penmanship, and English grammar. 
2. One of the following branches selected by the board: arithme- 
tic, algebra, book-keeping. 3. One of the following branches 
selected by the board, which will require illustrative drawing : 
physiology, botany, physics, geography. 4. School laws of Iowa, 
and civil government. 5. Didactics, reading. 

The board will not issue a certificate to any one having had less 
than three years’ experience, part of which must have been in 
Iowa. Allowance, however, will be made for those having 
attended the state norma! school, state university, or any accred- 
ited institution having a normal department; but in no case will 
a certificate be issued to any person having had less than three 
terms’ successful experience in teaching. 


ILLINOIS, 


A Teachers’ Institute will be held at Pekin, July 1-15. D. 
B. Pittsford, county superintendent. 


KANSAS, 


The celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the state normal school, took place June 10-15. Ad- 
dresses were made by the presidents of the school for the past 
twenty years. The graduating class of ’89 numbered forty-two. 

The normal school may well be proud of its work. From an 
“experiment station ” in 1864, it has exp.inded until it isin many 
respects the chief educational institution in the state. As a 
trainer « f teachers it has no equal in the West. Our 800 students 
have been present during the past year, and next term the num- 
ber will reach close to 1,000. President A. R. Taylor, with such 
assistants as J. N. Wilkinson, Miss Viola V. Price, Emily Kuhl- 
man, and others, built the school up rapidly in the past two or 
three years, and further advancement is a certainty, as the state 
increases in population and prosperity. HARGER, 


MISSOURI. 


The manual training school at St. Louis, Mo., was opened in 
September, 1880, and it has served as a model for many Western as 
well as Eastern cities. The success of thisschool has been remark _ 
able. It began with a single class,and a new one has been formed 
each year, and its present enrollment is two hundred and forty- 
one. The superintendent of Boston schools recently spent four 
days studying and taking notes of the details of this institution, 
and it is hoped that a manual! training school in Boston will soon 
be established. Prof. C. M. Woodward was the originator of the 
St. Louis school, and many of the citizens of that city contributed 
largely to its erection. Manual training schools exist in Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Omaha, Denver, San Francisco, Albany, N. Y., Springfield, Mass. 
and many smaller places have them. . 

The Carroll County Teachers’ Institute, will hold a two 
weeks’ session at Carrollton, beginning August 5. Prof. W. D. 
Dobson has been chosen as instructor. 


Mountain Grove Academy commencement was held June 13 
and 14. W.H. Lynch, A.M., principal. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Jersey City high school commencement exercises took 
place at the Academy of Music on June 19. The graduating class 
of 1889 was presented by Supt. A. B. Poland. After the exercises 
were over, the graduates heid a reception at the high school on 
Bay street. One hundred and eighty-five pupils of the grammar 
schools in Jersey City passed the necessary examination to enter 
the high school the coming year. 

The pupils of the West Hoboken public school, of which 
Mr. Robert Waters is president, contributed by a penny subscrip- 
tion the sum of $84.91 to the Johnstown fund. In two cases the 
savings of children who are dead were sent by the parents. 


OH10. 


The commencement exercises of the Wooster high school, Ohio, 
took place June 19 and 20. The class of 89 numbered thirty-six 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Secretary Nobie, after attending the commencement exercises 


of the Indian training school, at Carlisle. He said that the knowl- 
edge of the Indian children and their intellectual grasp was a 
revelation to him. 

The state normal school at Bloomsburg has just finished the 
most prosperous year of its history. 

During the vacation, a large sum of money will be expended in 
remodeling and refitting the dining-room, and the culniary de- 
partment. 

Prof. C. H. Albert, of the Bloomsburg state normal faculty, 
will do summer institute work in Anderson Co., 8. C., also in 
White Co., Indiana. 

Bloomsburg. C. H. A. 

The election of Miss Anna Buckbee to the principalship of the 
Harrisburg training school, places at the head of that 
newly-organized institution one of the strongest lady educators in 
the country. She is one of the most distinguished of Pennsylva- 
nia’s county superintendents, and her experience in school work 
has been varied and eminently successful. She is a keen student 
of pedagogics, and well grounded in progressive educational doc- 
trines. 

TEXAS. 

A summer norma: school will be held at Arlington, beginning 
July 22, and continuing four weeks. Prof. 1'.G. Harris, of Plano, 
will be the conductor. Dr. Mayo, of Boston, Mass., recently 
delivered several lectures at Fort Worth, and was listened to with 
interest. The seminary building at Kyle was destroyed by fire 
some time ago. Furniture, apparatus, and everything pertaining 
to the school were lost. A meeting was at once held to devise 
plans for the erection of a new building. A commendable spirit 
of pluck and enterprise was exhibited, and work has begun. It 
is to be a substantial and commodious stone building, and will 
cost $10,000. 

The Texas State Teachers’ Association met at Galveston, June 
27-29. An interesting feature of this meeting was an educational 
exhibit, which was organized into six departments, as follows : 

“1. Department of higher education, incluving the work of lit- 
ary universities, colleges, and normal schools. In charge of Miss 
Lulu McCoy, Huntsville. 

“2. Department of city public graded schools, including all 
schools in the order below colleges. In charge of Mr. T. J. Pat- 
tillo, Houston. 

“3. Department of country schools and private institutions, 
including seminaries and all other schools, the work of which does 
not extend beyond that of the ordinary high school course. In 
charge of Miss Florence Z. Bright, Austin. 

“4. Department of industrial education, including the products 
of all technical and manual training schools. In charge of Mr. A. 
L, Banks, Bryan. 

“5. Art department, including special exhibits of drawing, 
crayon work, water colors, and all forms of decorative art. In 
charge of Miss Imogen Walker, Dallas. 

“6, Department of bound pedagogic hterature, school journais, 
ete. In charge of Mr. Wirt Mann, Fort Worth.” 

The exhibit included specimens of drawings, paintings, examin- 
ation papers, book-keeping sets, kindergarten work, geological 
specimens, school catalogues, etc. 

Immediately following the State Teachers’ Association, a sum- 
mer normal will be held in Galv.ston, to continue four weeks. It 
will include schools of music, art, science, language, literature 
oratory, mathematics, English, business, and pedagogics and 
methods. A number of prominent educators will be present and 
deliver lectures, and ample opportunities for professional study 
and improvement will be afforded. 

During the recent session of the legislature, a few amendments 
of minor importance were made to the school law of Texas. The 
commissioners’ court in any county was empowered to abolish 
the office of county superintendent whenever it seems best. 
School officers and teachers were placed under penalty for failure 
to make the required reports. 

In 1887 a law was passed by the Texas legislature, making 1t 
optional with the commissioners’ court of each county as to 
whether they should have a county superintendent of public 
schools. Some ten or twelve counties tried the experiment for 
the year 1887-88, and the result was very satisfactory. It is now 
generally recognized that we need adequate supervision in every 
county. 

The scholastic age in Texas is from eight to sixteen years. This 
period of eight years is about one-fourth the average duration of 
human life; so that the scholastic population ought to be about 
one-fourth of the entire number of inhabitants in the state. 
According to reliable statistics, there are in Texas over five hur- 
dred’ thousand children of scholastic age. A little over three- 
fifths of this number attend the public schools for several years 
and the average length of the school term is about five months, 
The amount expended in building new school-houses in Texas 
last year was $157,717, and the amount paid to teachers was 
$390,475. 


Weatherford. B. W. WILLIAMS. 


VERMONT. 

July 1 was the time for our new school law to gu into force. 
We are glad to say that in most of the countries good supervisors 
have been chosen, and we confidently expect good results to 
come from their work. It will take some time to get the compli- 
cated machinery of the new law tairly in operation; but once 
moving, much good will be the result. Vermont University 
has just received two gifts in the shape of two houses, to be 
erected tor the use of two college professors. 


Perkinaville. B. H. ALLBEE. 


WISCONSIN. 

A new high school building will be erected at Colby this sum- 
mer. The state university is considering the advisalulity of 
changing its requirements for admission, so as to demand labora- 
tory practice in physics and botany. This change would be of 
much educational advantage to the state. The Rock Elm Insti- 
tute, which commences July 8, will be conducted by Prof. H. 
Lowater. 

“I am well pleased with the JouRNAL. It is always full of val- 
uable reading. The notes from the various states and territories 
I find interesting reading.” 

G. BR. Lavras uin, AM., LL.D., F.8.Sc., Professor 
Ancient Languages. 
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MISSOURI TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


JUNE 18-20. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of this association was called 
to order by the president, Dr. Laws. “ Written Examinations,” 
by W. W. Griffith, of Hamilton. He oppused the system for the 
reason that those examined are usually notified of some of the 
leading questions which will be asked. He thought the system of 
written examinations could be so arranged that the pupil would 
receive no notice of the questions which will be asked. When 
this plan was adopted, he would favor written examinations. 

Prof. Ridgeway, of Kansas City, said he thought that written 
examinations had come to stay, and his only objection to the sys. 
tem was inthe name. He thought recitation would be a much 
more suitable name. 

Prof. Whittaker. of Kirksville, thought that written examina- 
tions were a good thing when properly conducted. He said the 
plan of saying good, poor, and excellent, was ambiguous and mis- 
leading. Such terms are calculated to mislead parents as to the 
percentage of their children’s attainments. 

Miss Purnphry, of the Kirksville training school, spoke very 
much in favor of the system. 

“ English Dialects,” by E. A. Ellen, of Columbia. He showed 
the influence of dialects on modern English. He gave a history 
of the English language from the old Engliso through the 
middle and transition period to modern Engihsh. By the paper 
the writer justified nearly all of the solecisms of the present day. 

Prof. Buchanan, of Kansas City, read a paper upon “ Habit asa 
Factor in Education.”” The paper strongly advocated the power 
and influence of habit as a factor. not only in education, but in 
the attainment of any accomplishment. Prof. McGehee, of Cape 
Girardeau, in discussing the subject, showed why many habits 
were detrimental instead of ~sefyl. Prof. Morton, of Cape Girar- 
deau, thought that in habit existed all mental and physical 
attainment. 

L. J. Hall, of Montgomery City, read a paper upon the county 
institute, its object, and how to secure attendance. He advocated 
that each county should have an institute, and that every teacher 
should be an active and earnest worker, punctual to attend, and 
enthusiastic to promote the success of the institute. W. J. Haw- 
kins, of Nevaca, read a carefully-prepared paper upon “* A Graded 
School Library. What it Should be, How to Get it, ana How to 
Use it.” “Order and System vs. Go as You Please.” The paper 
contained some very practicai suggestions, and was discussed by 
©. J. Roche, of Charleston. He did nut agree with the paper in 
regard to ignoring experiments. He thought new ideas should be 
given a trial. 

“ School Tactics,” by D. A. McMillan, of Mexico. He thought 
the teaehers did not need so much enthusiasm and profession, 
as they did a systematic application, or, in other words, a 
strict business manner. He thought the time of pupils could be 
better occupied in mental attainments than in practicing graceful 
bows and machine-like motions. “* How can a Superintendent be 
most Helpful to his Teachers?” was the subject of a carefully- 
prepared paper read by J. M. White, of Carthage. He thought 
the principal duty of a superintendent was to be a teacher of 
teachers. 

Among resolutions a jopted by the association was the follow- 
ing : 

“That this association fully appreciates the systematic labors, 
the high standard of scholarship, the great wisdom and the pro- 
found learning of Dr. 8. 8. Lawa: that we feel deeply the infiu- 
ence of his great erudition, his pure logic, and the unfaltering 
energy which he has given to the onward progress of education 
while serving the state as president of her university, of the 
academy of teachers; that in all these cherished institutions he 
has endeared himself closely to us by broad culture, thorough 
devotion, untiring zeal, and Christian cLaracter.” 

The next meeting of this association will be held at Sweet 
Springs, June 26-28, 1880. 

OrFiIcers.—President, Prof. Dobson, of Carroilton; secretary, 
W. H. Martin, of Harrisonville; treasurer, T. B. Smith, of 
Fayette, 








AT HOME. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








The last monthly meeting of the teachers of the industrial 
schools of the Children’s Aid Society was held at the Tompkins 
Square Boys’ Lodging House last week. A large number of 
teachers were present, and C. L. Brace presided. Cvolonel George 
W. Balch addressed the meeting on the work of the industrial 
schools, their purpose and their place in the city in a patriotic 
education of the children of New York. 





Barnard College, the new Columbia College’s annex for women, 
will be opened on Monday, October 7. The course of study for 
the first year will be the same as the freshman course at Cclum- 
bia, and the instructors will be Columbia professors. It is 
intended that the new college shall do for women al) that Colum- 
bia does for men. Columbia College will confer upon students of 
Barnard College the same degrees she confers upon -her own 
students. 


A manual training exhibit was heid June 29, at grammar schooi 
No. 23, of which Mr. H. P. U’Neil is principal. 


An exhibition of the regular class work of the female depart- 
ment of Grammar school No. 77, was given June 12, Julia Rich- 
man, principal. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

Ex-School Commussioner William Lummis has presented to the 
board of education a large and valuable collection of educational 
works, which he wishes to become the basis of an educational 
library, tor the use of teachers and the public schools. When a 
member of the board, Mr, Lummis secured the adoption of a 
by-law providing for the establishm2nt of such a library in the 





new building the board expects to build uptown in a few years. 
The books of Mr. Lummis’ gift number several hundred vol- 
umes, and comprise educational works, and educational! statistics 
of Boston, Philadelpma, and the leading cities of this country, 
also the result and records of England and continental educa- 
tional work. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE NEW COURSE OF STUDY. 
By A COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD. 


MANUAL TRAINING A SUCCESS. 

The results obtained by the introduction of the manual training 
course in many of our schools, during the last year, has proved 
most successful. The time is now opportune for the adoption of 
the specific features of the manual training course throughout 
our schools. It is proposed to modify, somewhat, the course in 
form and drawing so as to confine the mechanical drawing to 
boys’ classes only, the course in sewing taking its place in girls’ 
classes. The practical obstacles to an introduction of the work- 
shop and cooking room in all our schools are of such a character 
that your committee does not for the present recommend this 
feature of the manual training course. Workshops and cooking 
rooms should be placed in the school buildings, where not already 
provided, upon application of the ward trustees. 

OBSERVATION LESSONS. 


It is proposed to make observation lessons a prominent feature 
in the new course of study. In the study of the human body, 
domestic animals, fruits, tiowers, plants, and mechanical] and pbhy- 
sical forces, there are fields for investigation open to the pupil 
both attractive and useful. 

HISTORY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

Some changes are suggested in the methods pursued in the 
study of history and geography. “ A study of the history of the 
United States and of the political character of our civil govern- 
ment, and the various state governments, with biographical 
sketches of the prominent characters of our country, will incul- 
cate in the pupils a spirit of patriotism and a love of country.” 

BOOK-KEEPING. 


A knowledge of accounts is made part of the new course of 
study in both the primary and grammar departments, to be sup- 
plemented in the more advanced grades of grammar schools by a 
study of business and social letter-writing. 


(CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEACHING PHONICS.—Will you please explain in full how 
to teach phonics ? SUBSCRIBER. 


Our space will not permit our answering this question 
fully, but on application to any publisher of school books 
you will be able to obtain a book that contains the desired 
jpformation. 


——- -< 








CENTER OF POPULATION,—Where is the center of popula- 
tion in the United States? KENTUCKY. 


A few years agoit was near Cincinnati, but now it is 
thought to be nearly on a line about west of Indiana. 
This is as nearly correct as we can ascertain. If any one 
has better information we shall be glad to hear from 
him. 


RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR EDUCATION, 
To the Editors of THe SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

Several times within the last few months, articles have 
appeared in your columns presenting some of the objec- 
tions urged by Roman Catholics against the public 
schools. In the first place, if it be true (we believe it is 
not) that “ seventy-five per cent. of the youth of this coun- 
try are growing up materialists and agnostics,” facts do 
not warrant the conclusion that it is due to the public 
schools. Of the 360,000 teachers of this country, a vast 
majority are God-fearing people, and most of them are 
earnest Christians. Although very few of them attempt 
any sectarian instruction, their religious influence is 
carried into the school-room, and must effect something 
toward a religious training. We do not wish to bring io 
any particular sect or denomipation, but while the schools 
are not teaching Methodism, or Lutheranism, or any 
other ism, neither are they teaching materialism or ag- 
nosticism ; but their generel effect is a tendency toward 
Christianity. 

The remedy for the evils charged against the public 
schools in your last issue, is not to be found in the union 
of religious and secular instruction, but in the training of 
the home. 

Since the schools do not teach the doctrines of any sect, 
and do teach morality, and on the whole a leaning toward 
reverence for religion, it should be the business of the 
home and the church, to throw the balance in favor of 
any particular creed. 

We know of entire con:munities where the children re- 
ceive a large part of their education in church schools, 
and as far as our observation goes, the tone of the com- 
munity is no higher morally or spiritually than where 
the public schools are the only schools. The respect for 
authority, either parental, civil, or religious is not any 


greater. 
Prescott, Wis. JAMES GOLDSWORTHY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
To the Editors of THE ScHOOoL JOURNAL: 


I like the biographical sketches of authors in the JouR- 
NAL, and it is just what I have been wishing for. Give us 





more of them several more, and I am sure that the under- 
signed will not be the only one of your subscribers who 
will thank you most heartily. The JouRNAL of June 15 is 
agrand number. The work in current events is very sug- 
gestive. The exercise in anniversaries is excellent, but 
what are we to do who have no encyclopedias, etc. ? 
Mozart, Pa, A. B. ATKINSON. 


A VIGOROUS ENDORSEMENT FROM KENTUCKY. 

An article in your JOURNAL of May 25 would have 
struck me dumb with astonishment, if I had been in the 
habit of speaking; but as I have mute hitherto, it has 
awakened all my powers of speech. I wish I could be 
heard, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Lakes to 
the Gulf. You said, ‘The principals of private schools in 
this city are up in arms against that part of the compul- 
sory education bill, recently passed by the legislature of 
this state, which they claim invades their hereditary 
rights. This Jaw, requires all teachers to hold a state 
license.”” That is just what our profession has needed in 
this country for years. It makes my blood boil, and my 
heart ache, to think that any une can teach until he can 
make money enough to study for something else! No pro- 
test is raised against ignorance or inexperience if teaching 
is done cheaply. Is it not mortifying and distressing in 
the extreme ? By all means, let the law meet the hearty 
approval of all teachers. It is our duty to love our profes- 
sion better than ourselves. Unless placed on an equal 
base with the other professions, how can teachers be true 
to their calling, or prove its worth to the world. Let us 
pray that the legislatures of every state and territory in 
the Union pa’s a similar law. 


Rich Pond, Ky. Miss E. L. SHAVER. 


STIMULUS IN SCHOOLS. 

The subject of ‘stimulus in school” is to me a very 
important one; and after many years of experience I think I 
can agree with the doctrine taught to me by the JOURNAL, 
when I first left the Oswego Normal School—that is, to 
employ natural means. I have attempted to follow this 
rule, not always with success, but always knowing that 
it would bring success. I had, two years ago, a boy in my 
school who was a noted liar. He preferred to lie; the he 
would lie again to cover up the first one, and so on. I 
heard him tell one of his lies (knew it by seeing a peculiar 
smile on the faces of the rest of the class as much as though 
they said, “I wonder if our teacher is going to believe 
that!’’) and I stopped short and looked at him in an 
astonished way, and then I suddenly turned and took up 
the lesson. He felt that I doubted him and was uneasy. 

In a day or two, I read a story and remarked that the 
injury that comes from a lie is two-fold—the injury to the 
hearer and the injury to the liar. The latter is often the 
worst. I said the community had no confidence in him; 
the man who has the most influence is the most reliable 
one; the same may be said of a pupil in a school. He came 
to me the next day, and said, ‘I am going to be the most 
reliable boy you have, Miss 3. * “Certainly,” I said. 

Then he went through a series of transformations ; 
struggles were seen, efforts made, progress accomplished. 
He came to see me to-day, being employed in an office in a 
mill, and proudly said, *‘ They told me to say to you that I 
was a perfectly reliable boy.”” What joy it gave me. 

R. 8. G. 





ENCOURAGEMENT.—The INSTITUTE fills a very important 
place in my school-room. I have two years’ numbers 
on my table and use them daily,in various ways. One 
exercise which I have found to be profitable is to give to 
each pupil a paper and ask him to copy in his blank-book 
and commit to memory, one story from ‘ Things To Tell 
Pupils,” and occasionally have a balf hourof story telling, 
‘when these stories are told and discussed. 

Terre Haute, Ind. Ovip LAWRENCE. 


Mr. F. M. Hartinant, Washington, O., says: ‘“‘Can you 
inform me where I can get some information regarding 
State Training Schools, for preparing teachers for the ex- 
aminations for certificates ? 


Training schools are found in all parts of our country. 
If you desire to attend a school, where you can study the 
elementary branches of a good English education and pre- 
pare for the ordinary examinations of a superindentent, 
we would advise you to attend a good academy or high 
school; but if you desire to attend a teachers’ training 
school where you can learn how to teach, where your mis- 
takes can be pointed out and suggestions made in refer- 
ence to how you may become a better teacher, we would 
advise you to attend some state normal or city training 
school. There are two classes of teachers :—those who are 
trying to fill their heads with all sorts of facts in history, 
geography, grammar, etc, and those who are trying to 
become good disciplinarians, good teachers of the ordinary 
branches. Such persons are trying to understand more 
concerning childhood, and boyhood, and girlhood, and get 
a correct appreciation of what educationis. A teacher 
who has her head full of text-book facts may still be a very 
poor educator. What kind of a school you wish to attend 


depends upon what kind of a teacher you want to become , 
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knowledge of the principles of education. 4. Sound judg- 
ment. 5. A genuine love for childhood. 
Kingston, Ont. R. K. Row, 


Il. 


I would submit the following as qualifications of a competent 
superintendent. He should be: 1. A practical teacher. 2. A 
thorough teacher. 3. A thorough student of psychology. 4. Sym- 
pathetic, of sound judgment, just and firm. 5. Familiar with the 
educational methods of the past and present. 6. Able to see a 
sound educational principle in whatever “ dress” it may appear, 
7. Sharp, and quick te detect error in teaching or administration. 
8. Enthusiastic, and able to produce the same spirit in his teach- 
ers. 9. Perfectly familiar with the best methodsof teaching the 
branches that come under his supervision. 10. Fearless in the 
discharge of his executive duties, 

Cazenovia, N. Y. EDMUND J. VERT. 
Ii. 


1. Practical experience asa teacher. 2. Abil- 

3. Good moral character. 4. Up with the 
5. A good judge of human nature. 6, 
9. Discretion, 


He should have: 
ity and education. 
times, not antiquated. 
Temperate. 7. Democratic in idea. 8. Popular. 
10. Salary should be second in consideration. 


Millard, Dakota. Mary A. LINKE. 
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QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED. 





The following questions have been sent in by some of our 
subscribers, and doubtless others of our readers will take pleasure 
- Gaovering them. The NuMBER of the question should head 
the reply. 


300. CHANGE rN Lime Rock.—What change does lime rock 
undergo in being burnt? J. R. C. HusTBap. 

301. PoURING WATER ON Lime.—Why does pourts water on 
lime generate heat? J. R. C. HUSTEAD. 


302. MOUNTAIN IN ArrRIcA.—I have somewhere read that a 
mountain had been discovered in Africa, whose height was found 
to be greater than that of Mt. Everest. Can you say if this be 
true, and if so, give ne me and location of the moun 2, AB 


303, Lost oF WorRKS.—Will you give a list of the works of Max 
Muller ? D. A. A. 





A CorrectTion.—The correct answer to the question * Do the 
male citizens of Washington, D. C., have the privilege of voting 
in the city ?” is the following: 

The District of Columbia is a territory, and no citizens of terri- 
tories have the privilege of voting. Eps. 


Remember that Hood’s Sarsaparilla, is a peculiar medicine, 
entirely different from any other. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


MEMORY TRAINING. A Complete and Practical System 
for Developing and Contrening, the wemes?. A or 
to all Kinds of Subjects. B illiam L. Evans, M. A. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 275 pp. $1.25. 

More has been said about memory training during the 
ast few years than during all the previous centuries of 
he Christian era. This is a good si The author of this 

book does not claim to have made a “ wonderful dis- 

covery,” but he justly claims to state principles as old as 

Aristotle. The threc laws of mental suggestion he clearly 

states and fully illustrates and explains. The laws here 

given should be studied by every teacher. Why? Be- 
cause they are as important in their relation as the laws of 
grammer, logic, or mathematics. In the first of the 
k the subject is looked at from a physiological stand- 
paint, in the latter part from a psychological view. 
hroughout the two—physiological and _ psychological— 
are considered as two sides of a ‘‘double faced unity.” 

This volume is ~~ far the most scientific and philosophical 

treatise on this —— subject that has come our 

knowledge. There is food here for thinking teachers. It 
is nota “patented”? plan. No royal road is pointed out 
except the — road of common sense. But here is found 

the real method of memory culture stated in so clear a 

manner as to be of the greatest help to those who wish to 

set themselves, in earnest, about the work of improving 
this mental taculty. 











HoME GyMNASTics. For the Well and the Sick. Edited 
by E. Augerstein, M. D., and by G. Eckler. With,Many 
ood-cuts and a Figure Plate. Translated from the 
Eighth German tion. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge. 94 pp. $1.50. 

This volume is intended for use without a teacher, and 
is adapted to all ages and both sexes ; with directions how 
to preserve and increase health ; , how to overcome 
conditions of ill-health, by simple movements of the body. 
These movements are almost entirely free, do not require 
special apparatus, and are designed primarily for the pur- 
pose of preserving health and warding off sickness. In 
arrangement, the first division of the book treats of home 

nastics in general, including rules for their practice. 
e second division explains and gives the movements 
containing Chace nag the head, neck, fein Fy an 
ands, legs and feet, walking, running, jump: com 
ite exercises, and exercises with the wand. In the third 
division is found the application of the exercises for 
ealthy persons, which include babyhood, childhood, the 
school age, escence, maturity, and old age —followed 
by application of the exercises for invalids, th groups of 
exerc 





for them under any circumstance. The descrip-, 


troduction, the reader will find upon examining this vol- 
ume, two chapters, as ‘‘ Prelude,” treating of the Invasion 
of Canada, 1775. All students and lovers of history are 
well convinced of the fact that the surrender of Burgoyne 
was the harbinger of final triumph for the American Revy- 
olutionary army, and was really as decisive as the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at a later period. To the military 
critic, ay 6k gee camp is instructive, because it em- 
bodies in itself, so many of the operations and movements 
known to active warfare. Burgoyne’s campaign is 
remarkable in the fact that it gives us the most volumin- 
ous literature that treats of any single episode of the Rev- 
olutionary war. Among the points of special interest in 
the seventeen chapters that com the book, are the 
lan of the campaign, the fall of Ticonderoga, the march 
Fort Edward, the battle of Bennington, battle of Be- 
mus’ Heights, and the seventeenth of October, 1777, with 
consequences of defeat. There are many other points in 
connection with the defeat that claim the reader’s full 
interest and attention. The book is of value, especially for 
its conciseness and directness,—and the maps and dia- 
grams are good. 


EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 
Manual Training Nos. 1 and 2. For Teachers in the 
Primary Grades of the Common Schools. By Langdon 
S. Thompson. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 59 pp. 


Manual Training according to our author, and accordin; 
to all other sensible authors, means mental training. Prof. 
Thompson has written these books for the purpose of aid- 
ing to make the expression of thought, through the hands. 
continuous from the earlier to the later school days. And 
he has done his work by methods that are educational 
and at the same time practical. Both of these books are 
intended to accompany the author’s “ Educational and 
Industrial System of Drawing,’’ but they can be used to 

ual advantage with any other system, or in schools 
where no other drawing taught. The readers of the 
JOURNAL have noticed the series of articles recently ap- 
pearing, by our author, and those who have read them 
carefully have — something of his method. These 
books give much more minute detail and careful direc- 
tions than articles can possibly do. A book is a necessity 
as well asa — to manual training and drawing teach- 
ers. We heartily commend Professor Thompson’s books 
to teachers who wish an outline of work for pupils from 
six to ten years of age, and for older pupils who have not 
had work of a similar kind. 


HAILES’ PRACTICAL DRAWING SERIES. 
rill & Co. Nine Numbers. 


This series of drawing books aims to interest as well as 
instruct pupils. Tbe make-up is excellent,—each number 
of the series being provided with heavy drawing paper,and 
pretty as well as suitable designs. The author has selected 
and drawn such copies, and chosen such exercises as will 
keep up a lively interest in the children, but at the same 
time he has not neglected the educational features of a 
legitimate drawing series. No. 1 is composed of short and 
straight lines. The work begins with, and ends with, 
interesting figures, while the principle of construction is 
only lightly touched. This book is intended for pupils six 
or seven years old. No. 2 is of the same nature as No. 1, 
only a little in advance, and is to be used by fourth-year 
pupils. No. 3 is larger and mcre space is given to construc- 
tion, and is intended for fifth-year pupils. No. 4 introduces 

lant forms and contains exercises in conventionalization, 

s to be used by sixth-year pupils. No. 5 contains work in 
natural and pure ornamental form in simple outline. The 
examples have been carefully selected, and each one rep- 
resents some important principle. No. 6 contains no con- 
struction lines, as the ~~ by this time is able to invent 
his own constructions. No. 7 is similar to No. 6, but more 
advanced. No. 8 is entirely mechanical and contains sets 
of outline alphabets with their analysis, forming a ver 
attractive and uscful feature. No.9 treats of solids an 
the methods of drawing them. The entire series is practi- 
cal, useful, and exceedingly attractive. 


Charles E. Mer- 


THE COMING SCHOOL. By Ellen E. am Og? A Sequel to 
“The Young Idea,” by Caroline B. Le Row. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 50 cents. 

Miss Kettyon needs no introduction to the readers of the 
JOURNAL. All of her many articles have the ring of the 
true metalin them. They give no uncertain sound. Sois 
it with this book. We doubt whether it would be possible 
for her to write in the defense of the wrong, even if 
the wealth of a kingdom were offered her. We have here 
a clear and somewhat philosophical discussion of what the 
coming school is to be. Miss Kenyon is not the daughter 
of a prophet, yet she proves herself to be a prophetess. 
She judges rather from psychological principles than from 
the trend of tevents. She forecasts the future of the 
human soul from the developing germs it contains, and so 
predicts the blossom and fruit it is to yield. This is safe 
_—_ to stand upon, for a prophet, yet it needs one who 

ows the soulof man. It is nct saying too much that 
our author is excelled by no woman teacher in this coun- 
try in her power of discerning spirits. She knows what 
the impulses of a child, and what those of maturity are. 

She is more of an intuitiye than a methodological psycholo- 

gist. She reasons, but knows not always the steps she 

takes. So it is thatin some parts of this book she states 
conclusions without showing the steps that have led to 
them. The conclusions are right, so are the steps; but the 


steps are not stated. Two examples are all we have room | ¢ 


for. ‘‘The Tertiary school will be a sort of modernized 
Athens.” (p.135.) First rate, but why? ‘“‘ Education is to 
become more and more an art,’’ (p. 127.) These are not 
imperfections, but excellencies—intuitive truths well put. 
One of the best things said is the answer to the question, 
“Is the common school of our day a failure? By no 
means. The only thing it fails to do is to educate.” If this 
isn’t about the hardest hit the common school bas ever 
received we are much mistaken. What sarcasm in those 
words, failure to educate. Great heavens! What sin 
could it commit wickeder than this? We heartily com- 
mend the k as a most valuable contribution to the 
cause of educational reform. It affords some solid ground 
on which reformers can rest their feet. But the best of the 
book is its spirit. It is excellent. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
HAxper & BROTHERS have just published Haggard’s new story 
“Cleopatra.” 


D. C. Heats & Co., Boston, have become the American publish ~ 
ers of the * Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Books,” 


Mr. COLE’s wood engravings, now appearing in The Century, 
have received the highest praise from the best critics. They are 
received with great interest in [taly, where are most of the origi- 
nals which Mr. Cole has reproduced. 


Ginn & Co. announce the publication of “ Arithmetical Re- 
views,”’ by J. L. Patterson, professor of mathematics in Law- 
renceville school, N. J. 


THe HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING Co. in their “ Humboldt Library ’ 
series, have brought out “ English, Past and Present,” by Arch- 
bishop Trench, 


J. B. Lrpprncotr COMPANY announce the early publication of 
a midsummer novel called “Three Days,” by Samuel Williams 
Cooper. 

SCRIBNER & WELFORD have imported J. R. Werner’s Congo ex- 
periences, “A Visit to Stanley’s Rear-Guard, and River Life on 
the C..ngo,” as a stirring introduction to the explorer Stanley's 
probable book on the Dark Continent. 


Dr. EDWARD EGGLEsTON is hard at work on “ Lessons in Uni- 
ted States History for Younger Classes,” which will be brought 
out early in July by D. Appleton & Co. This little book wil! 
make history delightful to children by introducing them to 
men who were actors in it. It recounts briefly, m pleasant 
narrative style, the lives of more than a score of men, emi- 
nent in different periods of American history, men who are 
the great landmarks of our country’s story. The book will be 
filled with hundreds of illustrations by the best artists. 


THE SCRIBNERS have sold 20,000 copies of Andrew Carnegie’s 
book, “Triumphant Democracy,” in this country alone. Ex- 
tracts from it are being printed in all the leading newspapers of 
the Old World. 


Forps, HowArRD & HULBERT issue “ Signs of Promise,” ser 
mons preached in Plymouth Church from 1887, to 1889, by Lyman 
Abbott, D.D. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Catalogue of the Utica Conservatory of Music, Utica. N. Y., 
1889-90. Louis Lombard, director. 


College for the Training of Teachers, University Place, New 
Yark. Educational Leafiet No. 38. ‘“ Manual Training at Mont- 
clair, N. J.,"? R., H. Cornish. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Forum for July, is a remarkably fine number. Among the 
articles are: ‘The Scholar in American Life,” by Bishop Potter ; 
“A Market for Books,”’ by the Rev. Dr. Edw: E. Hale; “ Re- 

ublican yf Prospects,” by Senator Morrill; “The Ethics of 

ournalism,” by W. 8. Lilly; ‘* Anti-Darwinian Fallacies,” by 
Prof. Geo. J. Romanes; “ Attitude of the French Canadi- 
ans,’ by Honore Beaugrand. The North American Review 
for July, presents a rich treat to its readers in Lord Wolseley’s 
criticism of the Civil war; “ The hey og Monopoly,” by Prof. 
R. T. Ely; “The Future of the Navy,” by Rear-Admiral Luce; 
tributes to Allen Thorndike Rice; * The Throne of England,” by 
Justin McCarthy; “The Office-Seeking Nonsense,” by General 
Collis, and other articles-——-Some of the articles that are 
found in the July Atlantic are: “* Assum Igitur,” by Harriet 
Waters Preston; “Going to Shrewsbury,” by Orne Jewett ; 
“The Problem of ‘3 4 in Higher ucation,” N.S. Shaler; 
“The Old Masters in New York,” by William Howe Downes ; 
“John Evelyn’s Youth,” by Mary Davies Steele; “ Books that 
have hindered Me,” by Agnes pplier. The July Wide 
Awake bas many strong, timely features, notably two especially 
American. One is Miss Seward’s “Fourth of July at Robert 
College ”"—the American college in. Constantinople, a seed-bed of 
American ideas in Europe; the other is Mrs. Burton Harrison's, 
“The Republican Court,” in which she gives portraits and charm- 
ing little biographies of ae of the prominent young society 
women who were General Washington’s circle of friends. The 
July Magazine of American History, gives the “Story of the 
Washington Centennial” and articles on “‘ The Discovery of the 
Mississippi River,” and “ The Last Twelve Days of Major Andre. 
The number is finely illustrated. The frontispiece in the 
July Magazine of Art, is‘“*A Family Portrait,” Etched by Daniel 
Mordant, after the anes by Rembrandt. The list ot articles 
includes: “ More Thoughts on our Art of To-Day,” » George 
Frederick Watts, R. A.; “The Plagiarisms of the Old Masters,” 
by Claude Phillips; “Portrait of Alexander the Great,” by 
Charles Whibley ; “The Aim and Tendencies of Caricature,” by 
M. Phipps Jackson, and other articles, 

















Cases in Point. 


With most decided emphasis we say Compound Oxygen is good 
—but, as a rule, people are dallient in Poem wen the good at hand, 
for no particular reason unless it is the fear of knavery. 

But when this fear is removed by others, more venturesome 
than ourselves through anxiety and ‘affliction, there is no further 
reason for doubt. 

You have not to leap in the dark, for there are many beacons 
along:the way. Here are a number: 

PENFIELD, PA., February 2, 1888. 

“Thanks to the Lord and Compound Oxygen I believe I am 
well.” A. H. ROSENKRANS. 


FRAZIER, PA., May 28, 1888. 
“ My recovery is perfectly marvelous. I feel as if I would like 
every sick person to try Compound Oxygen; it has done so much 
‘or me.” Miss A. M. Ross. 
DANVILLE, N. Y., July 21, 1886. 
“T feel truly Compound Oxygen saved my life, and nearly four 
years have since I came to you in such a distressing condi- 
ion, and to-day I can truly I am entirely well and free from 
asthma and every symptom that pertains to it.” 
Mary Y. HEDGES. 
* WEATHERFORD, Texas, April, 1, 1885. 4 
“ You have my heartfelt gratitude for the good your Compoum 
Oxygen has done me.” Mrs. FRANKIE EDWARDS. 
We publish a brochure of 200 pases, regarding the effect of Com- 
ee ee on invalids suffcring from consumption, asthma, 
ronchitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, headache, debility, — 
matism, ne ja; all chronic and nervous ers. It wi : 
sent, free of c to_any one ad Drs. STARKEE 
PALEN, 1529 Arch St., P Pa.: or 120 Sutter street, 
Francisco, Cal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





VACANCIES. 


with salaries between 
with salaries between 


BL) OTP ID at gna” 
2 Sepa eatencies, 
and $2.000, 





85 superintendenctes, with salaries between 

95 Principalships of gowp Schools, $600 to $900. 

2301 \ipalshis, belo 

13 High Brincipalsiips, above $1 above $1,500 

31 High Kyncy Principaish salaries between 

an 

45 Hi igh, School Principalships, $500 to $1,000 

28 Ward, Grammar and Primary Princi hips. 

25 High *School Assistants’ Positions, tween 
$600 and $1,500, 





48 High School ew Positions, below $600. 
Grammar, te on Primar. 
eon with 


and upwards. 

100 Same, With salaries below $60. 

54 Positions for § in Latin, Greek, 
French, Cosma. Mathematics, Literature, 


Sciences, 
10 Teachers of Methods in Normals. 
15 Art in Private Schools. 
8 Drawing in Public Schools. 
20 Music in Public and Private Schools. 
25 Positions for Elocution, re -keepi 
manship, Shorthand, and ki sub, 


from 


hive. 


Now is the time to write and learn of our work. For the past two weeks we have averaged 


forty new vacancies and four new members each day—ten times as ma vacancies as members. 
wit not some of these positions do for you ? 

WE HAVE FILLED FIVE HUNDRED POSITIONS during the past six months.. A list of 
these will be sent on application. Address, for circulars, at once, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


. New York City, Box, 1969. M.V. Brpaoon, Agent. 
Branches : { H. Hervey, Agent. 


Tacoma, W. Terr. Ww. 





ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 
ele 





Are You Located for September? 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, of Elmhurst (Chicago), oie 


If not, send at once for semi- 
monthly a of Vacancies 

books of the 
“We have already 


recommended teachers for over 500 vacancies, and of those recommended we are hearing 
most gratifying results, We —, have several hundred vacancies, and every mail brings 


new ones. If you are prepared for g 
Salaries range from $300 to $2800. 


ood work, we can hardly fail to have one or more 
places suited to your wishes and attainments. 
. Let us hear from you at once. Ad 


Our vacancies are direct from employers. 
dress 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL 





17 Positions in 
Grammar, Intermediate, and Primary positions, $400 


41 Superintendencies, enteates from 


A TWO WEEKS’ RECORD. ‘= ee 


es. High School Paceipal: 
.* 82 ftigh h School Assistants, 
pecialists in Science, 


Latin, Music, Art, Elocution Book-hesping, &c., $400 to 


The above is but a partial list 


of our vacancies. oor, day brings new ones. Circulars free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 


205 N. 7ru Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





FREE REGISTRATION. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7 
Monroe Street, Chicago, [1]., combines the best features 
ever offered by an Agency. 


o registration fee—a guarantee of an earnest effort on our part to place you and earn a 


comniesons 
2. No 


time wasted in “ referring ”"—we recommend direct. 


3. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the teacher reporting the vacancy. 


Send stamp for forms. Address, 


Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 236 Sheffield Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
= arents. Selling and renting of school property, 

OOL FURNITURE and ools supplies. Best 
references furnished. 
E., MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th Street, hoqpeenBucadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 147TH Srreet, N, Y. 





Brockway's Te Teachers’ Agency 


™ plies. superior > hee tie schools 
colleges and families. 
Mrs, L. st BROCKWAY, 
West 23d St., N. Y. 


Recommends babe to parents. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


C. C. Boyton, Manager. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.: 6S. Spring St. 


TEACHERS WANTE 








American Teachers’ 
. Bureau, St. Louis, 





ou sn’s EXCit4a vy. 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
profes, Tea BOTH amnion Ge 
Families = 
phers, 





Keystone Fivctina Bureau, 
NORTH EAST, PENNA 
WANTED, Yr Principals, and Teachers 
of all grades to fill vacancies for Fall of 1889. 
Bei centrally located, access is easy wo the | 
North, South, East or "West. Correspondents | 
established in all States. 
FERS for sale or rent, desirable school | 
properties. Address at once, as above, with stamp | 
for Application Form and Terms. 
Rey. T. A. ay ii” waa 
F. H. SHaw, A. M 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency, 


(INCORPORATED.) 





Procures skilled teachers for families may 
schools without charge. 
teachers with suitable positions. 


for circulars and application blanks to 
Northwestern Teachers’ Agency, 
Lock Box, 848, 


500 TEACHERS 
With good records, wanted at once, by the 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props., 


J. E. MASSEE, SEcRETARY 
Salaries $300 to $2,500. 











BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Mh Studio’ Bulldins, BOSTON. & or. Paks san, 
Gcod ancbers recommended to seool ota Good 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ agency. 


Introduces to colle; gohools, ase an ili - 
perior Pre Principals. Putors 


and Governesses or every department 9 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 





For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
BEST FACILITIES, 





FOR REGISTRATION. 





Supplies competent | 

Circulars of | 

_— schools free to parents. Teachers, if seek- | 
a position West OF THE ROCKIgs, send stamp | 


Portland, Oregon. | 


Form for Stamp. 


State ~ wey Chicago, Ul., Orville Brewer, 
satel oy SERVICE, 
ARG 


NO FE E BUSINESS, 


| not in collecting advance par but in providing com- 
| Potent Teachers with sveiigns.. yore for aos 
mployers are served without charge. Our supply 
of wrecks is the LARGEST ry BEST. 
$e 


R. 
| Anmnica SCHOOL nemhan, 4 . th., N.Y. 


A Voice Well Trained 


Is Alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 


Thousands of 





voices are ruined by 
|improper training. The VAN BUREN 
METHOD OF VOICE CULTURE is the best. 
|It is pronounced “the cream of the 
| Rudersdorff Method.” 
| pupils, artistes and physicians. 


Testimonials from 
Corres- 
|pondence solicited. Summer Instruction 
‘for teachers. Pamphlet detailing the 
| Method sent upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN, 
146 BOYLSTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 





our association. e have over 100 Teachers, 


references required. For circulars and terms, 


now engaged, and they average to earn over “S10 per month eac 
whole time to this work. A few eain as high as $300 and $400 
never again enter the school work so long es we will 


WANTED. 


ptt acid SU PERINTENDENTS 4 AND’ 


EACHERS. who are energetic to represent 
| Superintendents and Principals of Schools 
h, where they deyote their 
ar month. Many teachers say they 

give them employment. Best of 


National Library Association, 103 State St., Chicago, Ill. 





and Greek as wie & LA. learned otherwise con, 
Virgil, a 


. Sallust, Ovid. 
p whiny cach to tenchers, 1.80 
ke Practical and 
and to all other systems. 
. Standard Speakers, Frost’s A 
anesca’s French 


and by 7 
uvenal Vs ‘Homer's 7 8 Tad, 


eseive Latin. a adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
ce to Teachers, $1.10. 
merican Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


te Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 Wetoss fammets Pbstagetahin. 
- INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely coraping to invone year 80 Lm ed Latin 
yin 


Goapel “of Bt, John, and 





READERS 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


ELOCUTION 


AND RECITATION BOOKS 


The attention of Teachers, School Officers, and all persons interested in Reading and Elocution, 
is respectfully called to the merits of our publications. 


A Grand Opportunity 


For some of the Readers of this Journal to make from 


Practical Elocution. sy uv. w. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


The best and most popular text-book on the subject of Elocution. 


This work, J its name implies, is a condensed fe comprehensive treatment of the whole sub, 
of elocution, giv brief consideration to aS the topics bearing upon natural expression. fis 
universally acknowledged to be the first of its 


300 pages. Cloth - = = = =— = $1.25 
Introduction price a eo 2 o, - -75 
Exchange price - - - ~ - - .60 


The Elocutionist’s Annual. 


“The best series of Speakers published.”’ 
Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, NOW ISSUED. 


The advantage in using these books as Readers lee Sret, to fact that they contain the best 
selections for the p , and second, that their o cost is Ly AE, the book can be frequently 
changed and the pupils be thus afforded a constant su: of 


200 Pages. Each, Cloth 50 cts., Paper 30 cts. 
Introduction Price. “ 30 cts., sd 18 cts. 


Best Things from Best Authors. 


Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 issued. 


Each volume is com of three numbers of The Elocutionist’s Annual in the order = - their 
issue. They are edmiire adapted to class drill, and are extensively used for that purpose. _ 
composed of the Hlocutionist’s Annuals, they possess the same attractions, =e 


differe 
the matter of price, but as each of these volumes contains three of those numbers, it will be seen 


is proportionately no greater. 
600 pages. Cloth, each - - = = $1.50 
Introduction price -— me .980 





to Ry introduction Not through the’ books tally and tere dod be obtained only by Aa me 
THE PENN .PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHARLES C, SHOEMAKER, Manager. 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


During the Coming 
Institute Season. 


\eae-$5 TO $25 EACH 


“HOW CAN I DO IT?” do you ask. Please read a little 
further. Just write us as soon as you have read this through, 
stating that you want the exclusive right to solicit subscriptions 
for two of the leading Educational periodicals at your County 
Institute and Normal. By return mail you will receive full par- 
ticulars concerning the work (provided no one else from your 
county has previously made application for the same Institute,) 
and the guarantee that the meeting will be reserved for you. Later 
on full supplies of samples and circulars will be furnished you free 
of cost. 


We want to cover every Summer Institute and Normal 


In taking subscriptions for our papers you will be doing a noble 
work. You will be placing in the hands of your fellow-teachers 
what will help them in their profession, make them better teachers, 
and thereby promote the cause of education. Address at once, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





Agency Department. 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Yoots | 
Sarangatla 
WO 


Poses 
Va\w Holla 


Do Not Delay taking Hood’s Sarsaparillu if 
you have a feeling of languor or exhaustion 
which is often the warning symptom of approach- 
ing sickness. This mediciue expels ail impurities 
from the blood, creates an appetite, assists diges- 
tion, and strengthens the nerves. 











Sensible 


Mothers 


TOTO TOlold 


SENSE 
CORSET WAISTS. 
FERRIS’ Patent 


Ring Buckle at Hip § 
for Hose Supporters. 
Tape-fastened Buttons 
—won't pulloff. - 


LiKe} 


ir 


BEST Materiais 
throughout. 
BEST For Health, 
Comfort 
Wear and Finish. 


etetete Mreopoy. | BR 
Sake"? Sooner Rene? Bee 


am 


Ferris BroS., Mantrs, 341 Broadway ON. Y. 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, wescsrn'tste 


‘EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL-hOOM. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Diplomas, Black Boards, Maps. 


Estimates for School Supplies 
of every Description, 


ARTHUR COOPER, 
292 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW PALTZ, N, Y. 


Established to prepare teachers for the public 
schools. Next term begins September 4, 1889. 
Tuition free and text-books furnished. Traveling 
expenses paid one way. For circulars or further 
information, address, - 


FRANK S. CAPEN, Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 
127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 


fe, ~ AV. MUNK Y. Before you vuy 


BICYCLE orGUN 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton. Ohio, 
i. for prices, Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-hand 
F¥4 Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
“éGuns and Type-Writers taken in trade 






















15 00 50 00 A MONTA can be 
“me to .™™ made working for us. 
gents prefe who can furnish a horse and 
give their whole time to the business. Spare 


moments may be profitably employed also. A few 
vacancies in towns and cities. F. JOHNSON 
& CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

N. B.— Please state age and business experience. 
a yt mind about sending stamp for reply. B. F. 


for SEERSMAMEo ew 





$ AN 
‘ . dh aA, re 
wieu Wemploy areliable person im your coun’ 
to tack up advertisements and w cards of @ 
Flectric Goods. Advertisements to be tacked up every- 
S where, om trees, fences and turnpikes, in conspicuous & 
pence = town and country in all rt of the United 
tates. Steady employment ; 2.50 ' 
@ expenses advanced ; no talking resaired. pd ey U . 
ADDRESS WITH STAMP, 


once ORT & 003 Bath and Vine sin. 
— oe © © pan 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 

The value of English literature in our 
schools cannot be over-rated, and most of 
our progressive educators recognize this 
fact. There is just now an augmented 
demand for the best in this direction, 
among which may be counted the new 
work just issued by Messrs. Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn; Morgan’s English and 
American Literature, and those now in 
press: Webster’s First Bunker Hill Ora- 
tion, Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, Macau- 
lay’s Essay on Lord Clive. These works 
are edited by professors in the literature 
department of Wellesley College, and re- 
quired for admission by the association of 
New England Colleges. 





Teachers looking for the best opportuni- 
ties will not be slow to recognize the 
advantages offered by the Woman’s Ex- 
change Teachers’ Bureau (for both sexes), 
conducted by (Mrs.) A. D. Culver, 329 
Fifth avenue, N. Y. This exchange sup- 
plies professors, teachers, governesses, 
nousicians, etc., to colleges, schools, fami- 
lies, and churches; also book-keepers, 
stenographers, copyists, and cashiers to 
business firms. 


The Publication Department of the 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
has assumed such proportions that it can 
no longer be conducted to advantage as 
an adjunct of the original institution. It 
has therefore been found necessary to 
organize an entirely separate corporation, 
devoted exclusively to the publishing 
business. This new concern has been 
euly chartered under the corporate title of 
“The Penn Publishing Company,” and 
begins active business July 1, 1889. The 
change not only affords increased facilities 
for pushing the present line of books, but 
also opens the way for the development of 
a general publishing business. Mr. 
Charles C. Shoemaker, so long and closely 
identified with the old concern, continues 
with the new company in his former 
jon ara of manager. The same general 
policy will prevail in the management of 
the business, and it is hoped that the 
generous patronage, which has practically 
caused the creation of the new corproation, 
will continue with it throughout its busi- 
ness career. 


Dr. E. O. Lyte, author of Lyte’s popular 
Grammar and Composition, published by 
D. Appleton & Co. is principal of one of 
the most flourishing schools in Pennsyl- 
vania. The Lancaster (Pa.) New Era of 
May 23, 1889, in an article on the Millers- 
ville State Normal School says: ‘‘ From 
small beginnings more than thirty years 
ago, we find it to-day at the very head of 
the normal schools of the state in popu- 
larity, influence, and efficiency. The tow 
teachers of 1856 have been added to from 
year to year, until they now number 
thirty-two professors, tutors, and instruc- 
tors. Dr. Lyte is proving capable, active, 
and progressive, a worthy successor of the 
able man who = himin the govern- 
ment of the school.” 


Teachers wishing to keep abreast of the 
times cannot fail to appreciate five valua- 
ble new books to be published in July. 
These are Hobbs’ Academic and High 
School Arithmetic, containing more than 
a thousand questions recently used in the 
examinations tor admission into the lead- 
ing colleges of the country. Common 
Sense Arithmetic, Part II., for grammar 
grades ; the Graphic Drawing Books, Nos. 
5 and 6, and Greene’s age Half 
Blank. All published by Messrs, A. Lovell 
& Co., of 3 t 14th street, New York. 


Acquiring a new language is an occupa- 
tion always attended by a certain degree 
of fascination ; and when the study pro- 

under such delightful surround- 
ings as accompany the summer course of 
the Berlitz School of guages, at 
Asbury Park, N. J., the attraction is well- 
nigh irresistible. The Berlitz method is 
acknowledged by the leading American 
and European authorities as one of the 
best of the natural methods. Instruction 
is given by the regular professors of the 
Berlitz school, being only the | est of native 
teachers. Numerous lessuns, lectures, and 
excursions, form a continual practice in 
French and German conversation. The 
terms are very low, and there is a special 
course for teachers, free. For circulars 
apply to Prof. N. A. Joly, Vice-President 
of the Berlitz Schools, W. Madison Square, 
New York. 


BEECHAM’s PILLS act like magic on a 
weak stomach, 











JUST ISSUED. LOW IN PRICE. 


THE 


MAN VA/ ONDERFUL [MANIKIN 


EVERY TEACHER AND STUDENT CAN SECURE IT. 








Every School, Class-Room and Family Can Possess One 


FULL FORM SHOWN—ONE-THIRD LIFE SIZE—EVERY ORGAN IN 
PROPER POSITION—LIFE SIZE VIEWS OF THE BRAIN. 


Nearly Fifty Different Plates.—Beautifully Colored True to Nature. 


Printed on carefully selected material, cloth 
backed—chosen because of its durability and 
high finish. This is a similar material to that 
, used in expensive manikins costing from four 
to twelve times as much, A Manuat giving a 
full description of every organ of the body, and 
suggestions for use, accompanies each manikin. 
Each part is numbered on manikin to corres- 
' pond with the Manual. 


A Brief Description of this 
Splendid Publication. 


On the Manikin, when opened, may be seen 
the complete Muscular system; not only the 
exterior muscles, but also the interior muscles. 
Here is shown how one set of muscles overlays 
ancther, and the course of the great arteries. 
How to place on bandage to prevent flow of 
blood in case an is cut, is fully illustrated. 

These muscles can be removed, and the lungs 
within their bony frame, the location of heart, 
liver, stomach, diaphragm, intestines, and 
bladder are shown. 

Then removing the bony frame from the front 
of the lungs, we get a complete view of the 
circulation, the heart, exterior and interior, 
the trachea, bronchial tubes, the lobes of the 
lungs and all parts, as the stomach, the pan- 
creas and spleen behind the same, the smal! 
intestines, the liver and gall bladder, the 
iymphatic system, the diaphragm and kidneys ; 

ese in turn may be removed one at a time. 

In the head is shown the brain, the cerebrum 
and cerebellum, the nerves leading to the eyes, 
nostrils, and teeth. 

Both the ar.erial and venous systems of the 
circulation of the blood are clearly shown and 
+ can be traced throughout the whole body. 
When all the different parts of the body are 
shown and turned to one side, a perfect iilus- 
tration of a complete skeleton is seen. All 
parts are fully described by the manual ac- 
companying the book. 


ITS LOW PRICE. 


How can we offer it at so low a price and 


— 

— —=S= 
SSS make such liberal premium offers, you ask. 
SS We answer, because we have issued many 


the cost very much, We propose to give our subscribers and 
rice, only $5.00, delivered free to any address, securely 


FIRST CLASS ACENTS WANTED. 


The ‘‘ Man Wonderful ” Manikin is the best selling publication for agents now before 
the public. Its interest to all classes, its compactness, durability, and low price commend 
it instantly. We offer liberal terms and full protection to agents who mean business. 
Here is a steady business, year in and year out, for hundreds of live, energetic teachers. 
No house to house canvassing required. Full particulars and terms %n application. 
Give experience, etc., when you write. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, {73 -Cypton Pisce. New x ork. 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


A UNIVERSAL NECESSITY. 


THE UNIQUE 


Bisasl: Shesieiee 


Patented May 7, 1889. 











<< 


thousand copies—a huge edition, reducin; 
friends the benefit of the low price. 
packed. 
















PRACTICAL 
ALIKE FOR 


School, Office 
and Home Use. 


Light, Simple, Durable. 








JUST THE THING FOR 


Teachers, Book-Keepers, Office Men, Artists, Draughtsmen, Etc. 
Neat and Cleanly. No soiled hands, paper or desk. 


PRICE, $1.25, postpaid. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 











25 Clinton Pl., New York. 185 Wabash Ave., Chicag?. 
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We are going to Nashville 
via the Mammoth Cave 
Route. 





The National Educational Association 
meets there July 16 to 19, 1889, and the 
Monon Route being the short and direct 
Pullman Sleeping Car Line from Chicago 
will sell excursion tickets ata very low 
special rate for the round trip on the occa- 
sion. With a complete system of mag- 
nificent and comfortable Through-Car 
Service it affords choice of routes, with 
something interesting to see en 
Send your name and address to L. E. 
Sessions, T. P. A., Monon Route, Box 581, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or E. O. McCormick, 
G. P. A., 185 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
Ill., and receive an elegant illustrated 


route, 


souvenir of the proposed trip, giving de- 
scription of Mammoth Cave, the old battle 
fields, and other points of interest. 





McShane Bell Foundry 
canta ue Pats for Cut RUS? a. 


‘i ‘McSHANE & & ‘co. 
Mention this puper, Baltimore, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


who have used Piso’s 
—— for Consumption 
4 is BEST OF ALL. 
Said everyw’ sre. 250, 













BEAUTY 
Skin & Scalp 
Eston 


evs 
wb 





N2THING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 

ali com ble to the CurrcURA REMEDIEs in 
their marvellous properties of cleansing, purify- 
ing and beautifying theskin, and in curing tortur- 
ing, disfiguring, itching, sc aly and pimplv diseases 
of the skin, scalp and lood, with loss of hair. 

CuticurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICcCURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuricurA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier. internally, cureevery form of skin 
and blood cone wh from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold My fy nae ce, CUTICURA, 50c. ; 
SOLVENT, $ Soap, 25c. Prepared b: ‘the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, 

Send atari How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


les, blackheads, chapped and oily _aed S| 
Pape n prevented by CurrcuRA Soap. " we | 





@ Dull Aches , Pains, and Weaknesses in- 
ore: Aas relieved by the Currcura ANTI- Parn 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 





NESS and Noises in ULEAD 
ntirely Cured b: 
‘eck’s Pat. ‘impr 
— a Whispers heard dis- 


Unseen, my Be Pecitad 


\y. o Dystn . 
erage ul when ail remedion ‘ail. d only x | 
way, cor. 
4 ite or x, S380 for “illustrated book of proofs FREF 


In “Yi Wat for information, please mention 
this paper. 








PISO" ‘Ss CURE FOR 








Musical, far nding & 
tory Bellis tor Schools, 
MENEELY & CO. | ts» 

WEST TROY, X, ¥. 1828 
Deacription prices and om apr lination 








R EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 





municating with advertisers. 





R.H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N, Y. 


We sell exclusiveiy tor cash in every instance. 


All other houses base their prices on the losses in- 


separable from a credit system, <— cash buyers are the losers to the extent of the premiums they 


have to pay to cover these losses. 


MILLI 


NERY, 


Both Trimmed and Untrimmed, including all the latest Paris Fashions. 


CURTAINS OF ALL SORTS, 
Black and Colored SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, DRESS GOODS. 


HOSIERY, for Ladies, Men and Children. 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Blankets, Linen Goods of Every Description. 


Cutlery, House-keeping and House-furnishir 
Misses’ 


Glassware. Ladies’. 


Goods, Chi 
dren’s Shoes, 


na, 
and Chile 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 


Cents’ Shirts, 74c. 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


' All made on the premises. 


BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


The Celebrated Parisian Menier Chocolate, 38c. per Ib. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. It will be mailed on receipt of 10c. to cover the expense. 





Mail Orders Carefully Executed. 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TOWNS WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID 
PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 




















GREATANERICAN 


troduce and 
from the Select Tea 


want Forme 


or Sun-Sun Ch 


est Grade Leaf being used. All 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, 
orders of $10.00 and _ wards, or discounts made if preferred. 
ae 30, 35 & 4octs. Ex 


‘ormosa or sney Hg = Mixed, 


at once for a Trial Orde WSthe Ola oplitinbug. Remem ity of Good 
address The Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey St., New 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cwance of a Lire-rime. Ger Premium No. 27. 
J atest and Hest Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
et orders = our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 


ardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
teed absolutely Pure. Handsome 
&c., given away with 

ood 


cellent Family Teas so & 6octs. Very Best oi 


— er lb. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 
of our very Fine Teas on recei Ty $2.00. When orde 
Hyson, | anes ya Ss 
we deal onl 
M4 Ve 
-¥. P.O, Box 287, 


A five-year-old who had ens the 
terrible disaster in Pennsylvania discussed 
by the family of which she is the young- 
est flower, went to her mother the other 
morning and placed her latest and most 
beloved doll on the maternallap. ‘‘ Mam- 
ma, did you say those poor children have 
lost everything in the water?” ‘“ Yes, 
dear.” ‘‘Then won’t you send some child 
Lucretia? It’s dreadful to think there 
isn’t a doll left!” ‘* Lucretia” wasn’t 
sent, as requested, but $5 figures among 
the contributions from Boston in her 
place. 


‘** For seven long years I struggled away 
farming, running a mill, &c., until I was 
fortunately introduced to B. F. Johnson 
& Co., Richmond, Va., by my brother, and 
I went to work at once, and in seven 
months I had made more clear money than 
I had made in the seven years before. 
They took me right by the hand from the 
start and seemed to be very glad of the 
chance to show me how to do it.” This is 
about what a young man said a year or 
so ago of the above mentioned firm. Since 
that time he has been steadily at work for 
them, and is now one of the happiest men 
in America. If you need employment, it 
would be a good thing for you to follow 
this young man’s example 


An Illustration of Faith.--‘‘ Now, John- 
nie, can you tell me what faith is? You 
remember I explained it to you last Sun- 
day.” 

** Faith is a belief in things unseen.” 

**Right ; now give me an illustration of 
the meaning.” 

** I believe der boys are havin’a great 
ball-game in der churchyard, but der win- 
dows is so high I can’t get a squint at 
dem.” 


‘* What’s the matter?” 
tress asked. 

** Back’s sore, ma’am.” 

** What made it sore ?” 

**Pop pounded his thumb with 
hatchet this mornin’ and I laughed.” 


the school mis- 


the 


New Boarder—* It strikes me these bis- 
cuits are tough.” Mrs. Bazoo (the land- 
lady): ‘‘ Young man, I made those bis- 
cuits, and I’ve made them before you were 
born.” New boarder (unabashed): ‘I 
don’t doubt it, ma’am ; but why don’t you 
keep them in the curio cabinet? Aren’t 
you afraid somebody might break them ?” 


IMPORTANT, 
When visiti New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Cringe ire, and stop at the 
—— Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


De 

Fe Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per, day, European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences, 

Restaurants supphed with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


Passenger—‘‘ How many times a day do 
you stop for refreshments on this road?” 

Conductor—*‘ Six times.” 

** Why, that’s a good many, isn’t it?” 

** Perhaps so, but you see, a number of 
the directors of the road are interested in 
a company that manufactures patent 
medicine for dyspepsia.” 


A.—‘* What did your uncle do for you 
in his will?” 

B.—* His will was entirely in my favor. 
I’m in luck.” 

** Left you all his money, did he?” 

‘Not directly. He left all his property 
to charitable institutions.” 

‘**T thought you said you were in luck ?” 

**So lam. All the other heirs are going 
to break the will, and they have employed 
me as their lawyer.” 


Chicago, Santa Fé & California age 


Reclining Chair Cars, free of extra charge, a 
run between Chicago and Kansas City on all tour 
of our through daily express trains. Second- 
class passangers can ride in these. Second -class 
passengers can use the first-class Pullman Sieep- 
mg Cars between Chicago and Kansas City, if 
they choose to Pgs. the Pullman Consesy> tirst- 
class cha $2.00 per night per double berth, 
or $2.50 for the through Pp ween Chicago 

and Kansas City, St. Joseph or Atchison. 

“On Lt California Express (leaving Chic for 
Kansas C ie at 11 every night—ieaving sas 
City for Ch 0 at 8.30 every morning) a second- 
class ing Car is attached, wich runs 
through without change between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Either first or second-class passen- 
gers can use t! cars at a rate of 50 cents 
night. and very moderate c for the entire 

rney. ‘These cars serve between Cassese and 

City, between Chicago and points in Kan- 

sas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and Califor- 

= without cha , affording very comfortable 
and very econom accommodations. Berths 
are reserved and procured in the same manner 
| in ee man cars. Porters have 
yen ogy 1 in good order. The 
Sani a Fe k ateare we uestion 
| classes 





People Wonder 


HEN they find how rapidly health 

is restored by taking Ayer’s Sar- 

saparilla. The reason is that this 

preparation contains only the purest 

and most powerful alteratives and 

tonics. To thousands yearly it proves a 
veritable elixir of life. 

Mrs. Jos. Lake, Brockway Centre, 
Mich., writes: ‘‘ Liver complaint and 
indigestion made my life a burden 
and came near ending my existence. 
For more than four years I suffered un- 
told agony. I was reduced almost to 

a skeleton, and hardly had strength to 
y owe myself about. All kinds of food 
distressed me, and only the most de li-. 
cate could be digested at all. Within 
the time mentioned several physicians 
treated me without giving relief. Noth- 
ing that I took seemed to do any per- 
manent good until I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which has _ pro- 
duced wonderful results. Soon after 
commencing to take the Sarsaparilla I 
could see an 


Improvement 


in my condition, my appetite began to 
return and with it came the ability to 
digest all the food taken, my strength 
improved each day, and after a few 
mouths of faithful attention to your 
directions, I found myself a_ well 
woman, able to attend to all household 
duties. The medicine has given me a 
new lease of life, and I cannot thank 
you too much.” 

‘We, the undersigned, citizens of 
Brockway Centre, Mich., hereby certify 
that the above statement, made by 
Mrs. Lake, is true in every particular 
and entitled to full credence.”—O. P. 
Chamberlain, G. W. Waring, C. A. 
Wells, Druggist. 

““My brother, in England, was, for a 
long time, unable to attend to his occu- 
vation, by reason of sores on his foot. 
| sent him Ayer’s Almanac and the tes- 
timonials it contained induced him to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After using it 
a little while, he was cured, and is now 


a well man, working in a sugar mill 
at Brisbane, Queensland, Australia.” — 
A. Attewell, Sharbot Lake, Ontario. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


BL BROWN'S 
> FRENCH 
DRESSING 


--— FOR —— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREWS 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
~~ Awarded highest honors at 
: Foathee 
in, 
ES New Orlane ee cee i 
Paris Medai on every bottle 
Bevare of Imitations, 



















TOURIST SEASON. 

The sale of summer tourist tickets to 
the eastern resorts, commencing June 1st. 
The finest train that ever run from Chica- 
go to the White Mountains and the sea- 
side resorts, is announced by the Chicago 

and Grand Trunk R’y ; it is called ‘The Sea 
Side and White Mountains Special.” It is 
a solid Pullman Vestibuled Train, with 
electric light, library, barber, bathroom 
and dining car, and four magnificent 
Pullman Vestibuled Sleeping Cars. The 
Company has also published a list of hotels 
and summer boarding houses at the 
eastern resorts, and an immense amount 
of information to summer tourists, mailed 


rifree, by addressing E. H. Hughes, Gen’l 


Western Pass’r Agent Chicago and Grand 
Trunk R’y, 103 South Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. 





A Map of the United States. 
A large, handsome Map of the United States 
mounted ands yp ee FF c~ ¥ 4 
use issu e 
| ap will KX, . 


Ee 
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July 6, 1880. 





Appletons’ Arithmetics in Atlanta. 


Office Superintendent of Public Schools. 
Atlanta, Ga., June 12, 1889. 


This is to: Certify that at a meeting of the Board of Educa‘ion 
on June 6, 1889, Appletons’ Arithmetics were adopted for ex- 
clusive use in the Primary, Grammar, and High Schools of the 
city, to take the place of Sanford’s Arithmetics now in use. 


(SIGNED) W. F. SLATON, 
Supt. of Schools and Secretary of Board. 


ECLECTIC SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENT. 


NOW READY. 


HEWETT’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


ELEMENTS OF PsYCHOLOGY, designed especially for Young Teachers. By Epwin C. 
Hewett, LL.D., President of the Illinois State Normal University, 12mo., 
Cloth, 192 pp. Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 85 cents. 

This little volume sets before the reader, in simple and comcact form, some of the leading facts 
of the human mind—its power and capabilities, the laws that govern its working and growth—and 
some truths concerning ways of strengthening and cultivating its powers. 

It is especially adapted to those who are likely to need the facts of Psychology as a guide to the 
practical work of the teacher. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 




















CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 

JUST OUT. |Morgan’s English and American Litera- 
Sldeas ture. 
Wells’ Higher Algebra. 
LEACH, Southworth & CGoddard’s Elements of 
SHEWELL, & Composition and Grammar. 
SANBORN, IN PRESS. 
Publishers, Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration. 
BOSTON, Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
CHICAGO Macaulay's Essay on Lord Clive. 
NEW YORK, |guuueiauatzstorez is ha tutrara operas, “ay 
° England Colleges. 





Every letter writer, author, printer, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 and 


familiar with this well-known and standard work on punctuation an 
12mo. Cloth. 348 pp. Price, $1.00. 








“THE STANDARD” 


WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 


27th Edition. 


proof-reader, instructor, Ts pores be 
capitalization. 


CLASS MANUALS. 


COCKER’S HAND BOOK OF PUNCTUATION. 


For use in Composition and Rhetorical exercises, 


BARDEEN’S COMPLETE RHETORIC. $1.50. 


A practical text book from an Editor’s workshop, and one of the best for class use. 
kor sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


60 Cents. 


113 William Street, NEW YORK. 





[HE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Dra 
and Artists’ M 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 
TO WHIOH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 


These MODELS have been 3; 
teaching of Form and Dra apg 
mar Schools. 


Models, 


for the 
Primary and Gram- 


fine e D! 
been ne ae | by the lea: cities of the country, anc 
are abso v, indispensats le to the correct Le] 
of Form and Drawing in every stage, and especially 
at the outset. 
Vor catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 





Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blapks. 


JOHNSON’S 


[Jniversal (yclopedia 


Subscription Price, $48. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 GREAT JONES 8T., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ WANTED. 


CHEMICAL LECTURE NOTES. 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 
Prof. of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutger 
College, N. J. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 


“It is admirably fitted to supplement any of 
the regular elementary works, and is invaluable 
to those students who study, not merely to —_. 
7" to know.” —New England Journal of E 
t 

“The chapter on *The Chemical Factor in 
Human Pro *’ has all the fascination of 
romance ; indeed, in recounting wonders wrought 
it casts in the shade ‘The Arabian Nights. 

Christian Intelligence. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 

















has ceased 

before another step is taken. It is sought less Ay rammati- N CE 
cal instruction than to so teach the language t = the learner 4 
without a thought of grammar would never use it except in a 
grammatical manner. The work is the most efficient instrument 
tor the acquisition of German yet made accessible to students. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


12mo., Cloth, 469 Pages, $1.75. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO 


Publishers, 


It is a perfect mine of equivalent idomatic expression in both 


A new and successful eqpltentinn of the agosto of Gradation 9 4 
and Repetition to lan rin learning. ~~ but one languages and is a departure in language teaching as nove!) as it 
difficulty at a time, illustra: hy ry expiaining ft Ay fully and by is valuable. 
such numerous examples that be J. difficult 


“Exceptionally skilful in its principles and arrangement.”— 


RMAN 
to m 


FRANKLIN CARTER, Pres. Williams Col 
“ A new departure in the study of this noble language.” —Prof. 
CHARLES A. aa, New York Normal College. 


to have many exceliences.”—-Prof. ADOLPH 


“ Appears 
WERNER, College ca the City of New York. 


740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. June, 1889. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 
771 BROADWAY anp 67 & 69 NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Beg to Announce the following accessions to their list of Standard Text-books. 


THE yinsr PRINGIFLES or. POLITICAL ECONOMY. (Nearly Ready.) 
By Pror. 8. M. M E, Harvard College. 

LIGHT VMMAST os: A Gu 
mee: ES eh Hustrated. (Nearly Ready 

DERSON, M.D., F.88., Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Revised Edition. (Nearly Ready.) 
By JOHN J. ANDERSON, Ph.D., Author of a Historical Series. 

ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES. Fully annotated for school use. 

No. 66. ADDISON’s SPECTATOR. (Now ready.) Number.) (Ready in August.) 
67. SCENES FROM GORGE ELrIoT’s ADAM |No. 75. Wenmeawe REPLY TO HAYNE. (Ready in 
Bev. (Now ready.) A 

68. MATTHEW —- CULTURE AND| “ 7% & 
ANARCHY. (Now y-) 

69. oe lh ty OF ARO. (Now ready.) 

“ 70. CARLYLE’S Essay ON Burns. (Now ready.) 


ide to Bystematio Instruction in Physical 


= “MacaULay’s LAYS OF ANCIENT 
Ro Double Number.) (Ready in vmaeed 

“78, AMERICAN PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS. 

tion of Independence. 


“ 71. BYRON’s CHILDE HAROLD’s PILGRIMAGE, Washington's Farewell Address, 
Now ready. Lincoln’s vee bya h Speech, Etc. 
“ 72, Ron's RAVEN, AND OTHER POEMS. (Ready 





( -) 
arnt et ULYSSES, ee TitHonus. Included 


in July.) 
“ 3 & 74. Hacautar’s Lorp CiivF. (Double 30, Enoch Arden, and The Lotus Eaters. 





The attention of Teachers is invited to the KENEWABLE TERM 
Pian .of the 


Provident Savines [Ife Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 
which is the CHEAPiust, SAFEST AND Farrest contract of Life 
Insurance attainable. 
Teachers can add te their incomes by acting as agents. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WM. E. STEVENS, 
SEORETARY. 








SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
PRES'T AND ACTUARY. 


A Good Place for a Music Teacher 


is alongside of the counter of a Ditson Company 
Music Store. A few hours of a summer tour 
may be Te spent in examining our ex- 
Sopaional good new publications, and selecting 
for the Fall cam 
rom our 64-page list of books (which please 
ask for), we name a few books out of many. 
Laamine for Singing and Chorus Classes: 
Song Harmony. (60 cts. $6 doz.) Emerson. 
Royal Singer. (60 cts. $6uoz.) Emerson. 
Ae Male Choir. ($1 or $9 doz.) 
‘enn 
J elipvan’o Praise. ($1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 
Concert Selections. ($1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 
Or our excellent Cantatas : 
Dette Bete Supper. (20 ects. $1.80 doz.) 


Rainbow Festival. (20 cts. $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
Framine our superior School Music Books! 
Song, se oes Book 1. (30 cts. $3 doz.) 


— Manu, Book 2. (40 cts. $4.20 doz.) 
Son net, Book 3. (50 cts. $4.80 doz.) 


merson, 
United Voices. (50 cts. $4.80 doz.) Emerson. 
we Ce and Primary Songs. (30 cts. 
OZ.) 
Examine our New Piano cape ye pe 
Popular Piano Cellection. ($1) 
Popular Dance Music Collection ($1.) 
And many others. 
Popular Song omen, @. 8T eongs. 
Song Classics. (Sop. $. ae Gi. .) 50 Songs. 
Classe Tenor Songs. 1.) Baritone Songs, 
) 


Any book mailed for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


‘BEATTY ORGANS 


50. Great ae n omue. Lathe 
for Latent F. MBeattv, cod Eaton New Jersey. 


I EADERS will confera favor by mention 
ing the ScHOOL JOURNAL when com- 











mundden ing with advertisers. 


Five Valuable New Books 


To be Published in July. 


HOBBS’ ACADEMIC AND HIGH 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, containing more 
than a thousand questions recently used in the 
examinations for admission mto the leading 
colleges of the country. Price, $1.00. 

COMMON SENSE ARITHMETIC, 


Part I1., for Grammar Grades. Price, 40 cts. 


THE GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS, 


Nos. 5and 6. Price, $2.00 per dozen; single 
copy, 20 cts. each. 
GREENE'S LANGUAGE HALF 


BLANK. No. 2, 20 cts. each. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
3 BE, 14th STREET, NEW YORK 





SIMPLIFIED! 
German—Spanish. 


Clear, concise, practical —w for class- 


room or self instructor. Knoflach of 
New York. Specimen copy of her book One 
Dollar. Send for prospectus and testimonials. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
66 & 68 DUANE St., NEW YORK. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


ne instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUDr FINE ARTS. TOU UTION, LIT- 
ERATURE, LAN GUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULSUEE, axe. = G. Tuition $5 to 

and room including Steam 


kc. 
Heol scur Casta ae itor 


‘ormation, 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 








National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. 
Sole Agents: R. H.VOGDESS CO., 


WITHOUT GREASE. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


0 oo Chav eta au. National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 
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